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PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC, and 
MANDRAKE PILLS. 


These are the only medicines that will cure pul- 
ury consumption. Dr.Schenck has been in con- 
practice over thirty years continually examining 

zs, and knows his medicines, if properly taken, 

consumption. His Mandrake Pills cleanse 

ver and stomach ; his Seaweed Tonic dissolves 

food, stimulates the coating.ef the stomach, and 

es it digest. His Pulmonic Syrupripens the mat- 
and nature throws it off without any exertion. 


Schenck or his son, Dr. J. H. Schenck, Jr., are ( Is prepared by a  P rocess of torrefication from the 
principal office, choicest wheat, g the entire kernel, and is espe 
—, designed for infants and invalids, It possesses 
H all the requisite elements nece " 1 
N. E. Gorner Sixth and Arch Streets, 5 Strenuihen! mnt’ promote a wissen a yam 
growth in children | to restore and sustain the « 
PHILADELPHIA, hansted vitality of the sick and debilifated. Thix< «i. 
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ery Saturday from 9 A.M.to 3 P.M., where they or desired, En nt physicians higify approve « 
onsulted free of charge; but for a thorough regard it as 1 u re ; oe ~ cerns 3 Pree rou 
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ation with the respirometer the charge is stitute for nature’s own food to infants, a fact Whic! 
all mothers, and those rearing children, should re- 
member. It is invalual in the family and in the 


ice of the. Paulmonic Syrup and Seaweed Tonic, - - 
hospital, and none can afford to be without it. 


per bottle, or $7.00 per half dozen. Mandrake 


Pills, 25 cents per box. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY TRE 


sven son, UA ATC 0 


And for sale by all Druggists and Dealers. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Xo. 1.—Toilet of dark-green gros-grain. The round skirt has four eeeres and graduating flounces. which 
alternately plain and sealioped. A wide ruching, fastened down bya rouleau, forms the heading. The 
“oped overskirt is draped at one side beneath a loop of lighter satin ribbon with three long fringed ends, 
‘tle same side a bow with smaller ends attathes this skirt to the ruched heading of the flounces. Close 
‘sage, with full, scalloped basques. Ruffles and bows trim the straight sleeves. Scalloped collar. Rouleaux 
‘sh the buttoned corsage and edge the ceinture. Cambric collar and undersleeves. 

—Dress of blue silk. Close corsage. Tight sleeves. Down the front are large silk buttons to match. 
ress of gray cashmere. Full, open tunic, pointed at the sides, and square at the back. The open fronte 
‘i@small basquine are confined by a blue band. Straight sleeves. Collar, bands, and bow of blue silk. 
“te to match. Ribbon bow in the hair. 
‘OL, XXXIx.—17, (245) 
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MORNING JACKET. BRIDAL COIFFURE, 


Back and front of fancy jacket for morning wear. It is made of rose-colored merino, the skirts long and 


open at the back, and upon the sides far as the waist. Lengthwise pocket upon the skirts at the back. A 
straight, wide sleeve, with the back part arranged in puffs. Girdle of the same material, ornamented with 
tassels. Small, pointed collar. A drapery of the merino, finished with tassels, trims the waist, back and front. 


Black velvet ribbon, with an application of Cluny insertion borders the jacket all around, and bands the puffs if 
of the sleeves. 
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Walking-dress of gray silk. 











nade with one skirt and polonaise ; the skirt is trimmed with one dee?! 


a 
the bottom finished with two rows of black lace over white. headed by a band of silk: the polonaise is 0 
te correspond. Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with black ribbon, lace and pink roses. 





WHAT-NOT FOR HOLDING NEWSPAPERS. 
is round what-not is made of cardboard, covered with brown cloth, brown s/lk, and watered paper. and 
tamented with velvet, embroidery, silk cord, and tassels. Begin by cutting two circular discs of card 
» fourteen inches in diameter, and cover the one intended for the back on the outside with American 
and inside with watered paper, leaving a rim two inches wide around it. Then cut out of the other side. 
ih xy the front, a disc twelve inches in diameter, and cover the ring thus produced with brown silk 
‘a laye 


i er of wadding or soft woollen material underneath. Now cuta second ring of cardboard corres- 
ni ole the first ring in the size of the inner circle, but only one inch in width, and divide the outer edge 
0 Uurty-two equ i 
4, 


é al scallops. Cover this ring on the outside with brown velvet; sew a fine gold braid, or 
ck oid thread, round the scallops, and gum the ring over the larger disc according to illustration. Now 
oe 2ed to cover the upper smaller disc; cut out of cloth or flannel sixteen separate pieces of the shape in- 
Heated in the illustration, edge these with gold braid, and embroider the upper one with a bouquet of flowers 
ong silks. Join this front dise on to the back one by thick paper laid in plaits, which forms a sort of 
Bes this makes the place to hold the papers. Fasten a strap on the under side to hang up by which has 
*vembroidered, and is finished by a rosette and cord and tassels. 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


en 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


The marked novelty of the spring, and one which will probably retain its popularity throughoy 
whole season, is the Dolly Varden or Watteau costume, the former being the English, the latter the Pred 
name for the same thing. This costume is composed of polonaise and underskirt. i 
tight-fitting, open in front, with skirt draped far sere and much bunched up. It is trimmed with hi; 
and rufiies or fringe having all the colors of the dress. The sleeves should be coat-shaped to the elt, 
with a broad ruffle below. There is considerable latitude allowed to taste or fancy in the making ty 
Dolly Varden polonaise, as it is not its cut especially that gives it its name. But it is the style Of gociy 
of which it is made. The polonaise should be of some gay-colored fabric, which may range from caly 
to brocaded silk; while the underskirt should be of a solid color, either black or brown, or matching th 
ground color of the polonaise. 

Among the popular materials for Dolly Varden suits will be French calico with black, brown or bg 
ground, strewn over with brilliant-hued flowers and trailing vines. Then there are the soft finished y. 
twilled Cretonnes with patterns in the gayest colors. A beautiful twilled goods called cotton satine by 
soft gray and light-brown ground dotted with small flowers, rosebuds, violets and forget-me-nots, in thy 
natural colors. These fabrics range in price from forty cents to one dollar per yard. But the beautify 
and cheap prints already displayed in the shop windows will be very popular and much less expensiv, 

Then there are pretty striped goods of all materials and prices, which will make up quite as pl 
ingly, though perhaps not as picturesquely, as the figured patterns, into Dolly Vardens. 

For summer wear there are handsome organdies, and mousseline soies, the latter a silk muslin.) 
Dolly Varden colors and designs; cotton foulards, percales, jaconets, grenadines, linen batiste, wiry ai 
strong and almost as thin as organdie, pique, muslins and mulls. 

Skirts must be worn short for the street, though the demi-train is adopted for house and eveiy 
wear by those who admire it. Skirts of French dresses are trimmed high this year, with rufiles, pai 
ruches, or flounces, or two or more of these combined. For house dresses the front of the skirt mayl 
trimmed to simulate an upper skirt, while the overskirt over the back of the dress unites at the sideswii 
this trimming in a very graceful way. 

Linen Chambery in buff, brown and gray will be used for summer travelling suits. 

Fringe and lace are the fashionable trimmings for both thick and thin materials. For trimming bi 
and white goods are pure white guipure lace and insertion. A novelty is white Algerian gimp that li 
like star braiding when sewed on. 

In the way of mantles, a talma of cashmere with long, slender-pointed hood, is the newest design‘ 
a spring mantle and for cool mornings in summer. The collars on mantles and talmas all take a bi 
shape, long and pointed behind. 

Capes are the fashionable wrap. The prettiest is the double cape, or sleeveless sack with round 
It is improved by slashing the back and side seams to make room for a full tournure. The cape iil 
half way between the elbow and the wrist, and is a round talma with short darts on the shoulders, ani 
seam down the middle of back, which is left open below about one-third of its length. These capes my 
be made of the same material as the suit, or of any cloth light in fabric and color and fine in quality. I 
may be embroidered in designs resembling braiding, and edged with a narrow cord fringe; or it may} 
trimmed with bias bands of silk with a passamenterie cord on each édge, stitched on by five or six 
of machine work. These light colored mantles are handsome with black silk or alpaca suits. 

Capes are also worn with polonaises. It may be a single talma cape, or a mantle that has a dou 
cape behind, and resembles a vest in front. 

Gantes des Suéde, or undressed kid gloves have been imported for spring use, and will be worn ery 
where, not only in shopping and travelling, but at matinees, receptions, promenades and drives. Th¥ 
are less expensive than dressed kid. 

EE 


LETTER BOX IN RELIEF PATTERN 

With a little skill, the box before us may be made entirely by any of our readers. It is intended to ke 
old letters in. Take a common pasteboard box of a proper size for letters, cover the outside with a dull 
paper, a most effective ground for the rehef decoration of yellow perforated card. If greater elegance’s 
quired, velvet or silk may be used. Cut the perforated card into any pretty patterns, and with thin gum 
them upon the background. ‘The box is lined inside with white watered paper, the edge, as well as edg# 
partitions, having a narrow blue bordering. ‘The divisions slipped in are held firm by very thick plates 0! 
board the same height, separated only by small slits and put on at both long sides of the box. The id ; 
to take off must have a groove three-quarters of an inch high, catching in the box part. The pattern fot 
perforated card in our illustration is interlaced strips, two together, with narrow line between and two st 
around the edges. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 
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EZEKIEL’S CALCULATIONS. 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ezekiel; “and when J calk’late there’s 
ginerally a foundation for calk’ lating.” 

Ezekiel touched up his thousand-dollar span 

of grays as he spoke, and sat erect. 


of its charms. Ezekiel Pratt, owner of the 


finest farm, the best horses, and the biggest ‘ 


beneath shaggy hrows, and his small ears were 


overshadowed by bushy locks of black, abun- ? 


Ezekiel’s features were harmoni- ( 
) sick, she said. Likely enough she wouldn’t 


man. He owed no man a penny. By his ¢ ha’ come if she had known there was so much 


dant hair, 
ous, He was accounted a very good-looking 


neighbors he was considered rich. 


Ezekiel had been twice married. His mother ° 


was at present keeping house for him and tak- { 
) aint you? Want a tight rein? Guess Ezekiel 


They were expecting company at Ezekiel’s Q Pratt can give you that. 


‘ much he has control of he can’t rein in. 


ing care of his children. 


house, Ezekiel was hurrying up to be in ample 


time to meet the train this bright, still morning ° 
Ezekiel’s thoughts were ( 
2 her. 


in early summer. 
busy, 


“She never would have quit teaching and ¢ 
come up here if she hadn’t a perticerlar idee, ‘ or to come, oF to laugh or to cry. 


Tcalk’late, She aint the girl to act without a < 


motive,” and he reined the grays around a 
curve of the river road, and at the light touch 
of the whip they sped on toward the Ossegatche 
depot, 


iis mother if it would be convenient to them 


The land- > 


scape spread out before him was one of re- | 


narkable beauty, but he seemed unconscious } 
) days. 


) to have her come and stay with them awhile. 
“T CALK’LATE it means something,” said , She had closed her school, and if they did not 
‘ write her to the contrary she would come’ and 
‘ spend a little time among the hills, 


( wanted to see the children, and she wanted to 


She 


see the old place. To-day was the day ap- 
pointed for her coming. Ezekiel had done a 
great deal of calculating within the last few 
He made a mental abstract of these 
calculations as he drove along the river’s wind- 


barns in all the country round, was calculating. 2 ing course. 
This favorite mental exercise absorbed him. 
Ezekiel was short in stature and thick set. 5 since Ellen died. Priscilla came and took 
His small, keen eyes glanced shrewdly from ( 
‘ powerful worker that time, considering the 


“Just eleven months next week it weil be 


care of her then. Prissy showed herself a 
genteel way she has. She never shirked a 
particle, She didn’t expect to find Ellen so 


to do. Still, Prissy was always willing. Prissy 
is one of the willing kind. 


“Whoa there, whoa, Silas. Frisky creeter, 


Guess there isn’t 


“ Now Ellen she was just about as frisky as 
that ’ere colt when I first got acquainted with 
She was a pretty girl; always smiling 
and saying a smart word; always ready to go 
My sakes, 
what a spirit she had! She had a power of 
working, too; I calk’lated on that. We hadn’t 
been married two years before she sobered 


( right down wonderful. There wasn’t a better 
) working woman. anywhere in the country, if I 


Ezekiel was on his way to meet his pretty ( dosay it. She had sick spells, but she worked 
young sister-in-law, who had written and asked ‘ right on summer’n winter. She was the best 
) wife in these parts anywhere around. Steady 
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at business day and night, cooking, and mend- ; 
ing, and dairying, and tending babies, and 


everything looking as neat and slick as a > 
Times are diflerent now,” and Eze- . 


whistle, 
kiel sighed. 


“ Mother she’s come to stay; but she’s getting ; 


pretty old, and things go to waste considerable. 
Prissy’s coming means something, I’m calk’la- 
ting. She sets a heap by the children. 
knows there aint such a farm anywheres abuut 


as ours is, if it is off the main road. She’s a | 
She wouldn’t ( 
be stopping teaching now if it didn’t mean > 


thorough going, industrious girl. 


something.” 
The grays here struck the old plank road, 


and Ezekiel, whose stiffened joints rebelled at ( 
the jults, braced himselt and drew in the grays. | 


“* Now, Prissy she’s a stirring girl,” he re- 
sumed, when they struck the clay road again. 
“Uncommon good teacher, so they say. ‘The 
children need teaching. 1 believe she’d make 
every bit as smart a woman as Ellen was. She 
knows how to take care of the sick, too; and 
my rheumatiz begins to trouble me con- 
siderable. Prissy took all the care of Ellen, 
aud seen to everything, and kept things guing 
on like clock work. 

* Ellen didn’t need a great sight done for her 
ivs true. She kept up till the last minute 
‘Then the fever came and Prissy came and took 
charge of everything. Ellen didn’t speak 
trom morning till night when she lay there. 
But then she hadn’t been much of a talker for 
a good many years. 1 always rather discourage 
long stories. They hinder work. So does a 
great sight of reading. Now Prissy is most 
woo fond of books, that’s one trouble, but 
Ellen was so at the first. Prissy would get to 
taking an interest in saving. She’d come into 
traces same as the others did, I calk’ late.” 

An hour or two later a boy and girl talked 
together down by the orchard fence. 


“Sammy, you get up on the post and see if ‘ 


they are in sight round the bend. Oh! 
suppose she will come?” 

“Of course she’ll come. 
that she would?” 


do you 


“Don’t it seem good, Sammy, to have on our | 


best clothes. Grandma wouldn’t have let us 
dress up if I hadn’t asked father and got him 
to say yes. Oh! wasn’t Aunt Prissy good 
when mamma was sick. How she did cry 
when old Mra. Goodenough said that mamma 
worked herself to death! Mamma used to look 
so pleased when Aunt Prissy used to bring 
Howers in and put them on the little stand by 
the bed. Aunt Prissy used to tie the prettiest 


She ( 


Didn’t she write , 
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( ones together for mamma to hold in hy 
( hand.” 

) “Mamma used to like the little blue box 
too,” said the boy. 

“What little blue book, Sammy?” 

“ One of the books auntie had in her trunk, 
» don’t you know? When she got her bread ani 
( pies in the oven, baking, she used to snatch the 
blue one and go into the bed-room as quick, 
) and read to mamma, and I used to watch the 
oven, cause mamma liked the reading, She 
used to luok most well, and said it rested her.” 

“T’m so glad auntie’s coming,” said the littl 
girl. 

“She'll laugh,” said Jimmy, “tbe way they 
all do over to Ed Barlow’s. Father neve 
langhs when he’s in the house, and grand 
never does, unless we have some great com 
pany. Aunt Prissy used to laugh and tak 
ever so much.” 

“Oh! I hope she will come,” 


said Maggie, 


“Of course she’ll come,” said the boy, 


CHAPTER II. 

“T calk’late,” said Ezekiel, “that things are 
workin’ pretty smooth.” This calculation of 
Ezekiel’s was made about a week after the date 
of our first chapter. ‘I never saw a girl take 
hold of things so. She’s making over her ovn 
dresses for Mag, and cutting over my old 
clothes for Sam. She’s fixed up their rooms 
with pictures; that’s nonsense, to be sure, bit 
? then it goes to show which way the wind blow, 
. and she’s as chatty and pleasant as a basket of 
? chips to mother. I don’t care about so much 

talk myself, but then she’d get over that, | «- 
) pect. I never see her settle down and takew 
’ work more contented. She knows there's 1 
‘ place like the old farm. It’s a good deal bet 

for her than teachin’, She gets on too bight 
( strain sometimes amusin’ the children, but | 
keep a steady hand. She'll prize her fortue 
all the more if it don’t come too easy. |t 
‘ spoils women to let’em know you set a gre 
store by’ em. Makes ’em too exacting. be 
( sides, ’tisn’t as though Priscilla brought pre 
perty with her. Teachers don’t lay up 4 gr 
deal. Now when | come to terms, | shall tt 
Prissy she can have half the profits of te 
dairy reg’lar for pin-money for her and & 
children, and she can have a share of te 
pound sweetings every year to send to be 
mother free of I call that prey 
handsome. 1 sha'n’'t fatter her any, |! 
believe in such things, She's a sensible p 
and knows what it is to get such a heme? 
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EZEKIEL'S CALCULATIONS. 


RRR nen 
this She helps mother pretty considerable 
vith the honsework, but she’d take right hold 
if she had an interest.” 

The early summer days sped on with their 
dew and glow and shine and perfumed flower 
bells and bird songs. 

Prissy made constant Paradise for the chil- 
dren, Her sunny content brimmed over on all 
about her. Prissy freshened up the whole 
house, 

“T don’t think much of these knick-knacks 
ind of rummaging up old things for curtains 
ind cushions, though the parlor does look con- 
iderable as Ellen used to have it before she 
got poorly. But then I put up with the fancy 
doings, for I calk’late it shows, you see, what 
the would do in time if she had an interest and 
mas mistress on the farm. I don’t say a great 
ial, never do. I aint going to act as though 
Iwas so drefful pleased if she does take pains, 
Inever did by Ellen.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Prissy came down stairs one bright, royal 
norning. Dew lay on the clover. The birds 
vere holding a grand concert. 

Prissy opened doors and windows and let in 


foods of sunshine. Grandma had had a bad 


ight, and Prissy coaxed her to take an extra ( 


mp while she took up the duties of the 
day, 

Prissy felt as sociable as the birds. The 
fiskiness of the fresh little breeze that stirred 
the leaves crisped itself too into her mentality. 

Ezekiel came in and set down two brimming 
jails of milk. 

“Good morning, Ezekiel.” 

No response. Ezekiel turned to go again. 

“How do you do this morning?” 

“Well enough, Why?” and the man 
touched his hat down over his eyes. 

“Oh, nothing in particular, only I thought 
tou might like to tell!”? and Prissy smoothed 
be snowy folds of a fresh table-cloth and went 
«with breakfast preparations. 

“I calk’late it’s about time to make my ar- 
nogements,” soliloquized Ezekiel, as he went 
ward the stables. “The weeks they’re slip- 
jing away, and she might as well be taking an 
terest in dead earnest.” 

Old Mrs, Goodenough would probably have 

oirmed Ezekiel’s opinion, if she had been 
Privileged, by remarking that this was literally 

t kind of “interest” Prissy’s sister had 
ater 

Tonight, when the cows are milked,” men 
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tally continued Ezekiel, “I'll ask her to go 
over to the graveyard, and we’ll talk the matter 
over.” 

When the sun hung low in the west and a 
brooding hush was upon everything, Ezekiel 
stood leaning, with folded arms, against the 
fence, and looked away over the wheat field 
and the big meadow. 

“T calk’late she’s been expectin’ it before. 
But ’twasn’t best to be too fast. It’s well 
enough to have it understood that a woman 
can’t step into such a home as this every day,” 
and he walked slowly toward the house. 

“Hilloa! who’s that?” 

The ejaculation was forced from Ezekiel by 
the unusual sight of a spirited bay reined up 
to the gate and a gentlemanly-looking person 
alighting from a covered buggy. 

“?Tisn’t the minister, and it don’t look like 
a chap to trade horses. Somebody on some 
other sort of business, I calk’late.” 

Ezekiel took the shorter route through the 
south bars, reached the house, and entered by 
the side door. 

No one met him and told him that a stranger 
awaited him. Ezekiel was surprised at this, 
He made his way through to the cool parlor 
that Prissy kept garnished with flowers and 
periodicals. 

Prissy’s beaming face first attracted his at- 
tention. Then a tall, handsome man, with an 
expression of countenance at once intellectual 
and genial, rose and was presented as Prissy’s 
friend, Mr. Hastings. 

Ezekiel’s deaf ear was turned toward the 
speaker, and the words “my friend” escaped 
him. 

“ He introduced himself to her while he was 
waiting for me,” soliloquized Ezekiel. “ Like 
enough now he’s in the railroad company’s in- 
terest and they want some of my land.” 

A few general remarks were made, and still 
Prissy remained in the room and joined in the 
conversation, and the stranger did not introduce 
his errand, 

“Tf you want to see me on any business,” 
finally remarked Ezekiel, when a pause oc- 
curred, “I suppose we can step into the next 
room,” glancing, as he spoke, at Prisay. 

“TI am obliged to you,” replied Mr. Hastings 
with deliberation, while a mirthful gleam shot 
into his eve. “But I am taking a little vaca- 
tion from business now. I called expecially to 
see Mins Felton this evening. We are old ac- 
quaintances, Mr. Pratt. I am fortunate in 
finding her at home this evening, after my long 
ride over your beautiful hills,” 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY 






rhe marked novelty of the spring, and one whieh will probably reta ts popularity throughout t} 
whole season, is the Dolly Varden or Watteau costume, the former being the English, the latter the French 
ame for the same thing. This costume is compoose of polonaise and underskirt The polonaise is 
ght-fitting, open in front, with skirt draped far back and much bunched uy It is trimmed with bows 





and ruffies or fringe having all the colors of the dregs. The sleeves should at-shaped to the elbow 
with a broad ruffle below. There is considerable latitude allowed to taste or fancy in the making of a 


Dolly Varden polonaise, as it is not its cut especially that gives it its name. But it is the style of goods 








of which it is made. The polonaise should be of some gay-colored fabric, which may range from calice 
brocaded silk; while the underskirt should be of a solid color, either black or brown, or matching the 
yund color of the polonaise. 





Among the popular materials for Dolly Varden suits will be French calico with black, brown or buff 
cround, strewn over with brilliant-hued flowers and trailing vines. Then there are the soft finished un 
willed Cretonnes with patterns in the gayest colors. A beautiful twilled goods called cotton satine has 
soft gray and light-brown ground dotted with small flowers, rosebuds, violets and forget-me-nots, in their 
natural colors. These fabrics range in price from forty cents to one dollar per yard Sut the beautiful 
and cheap prints already displayed in the shop windows will be yery popular and much less expensive 

Then there are pretty striped goods of all materials and prices, which will make up quite as pleas 

igly, though perhaps not as picturesquely, as the figured patterns, into Dolly Vardens. 

For summer wear there are handsome organdies, and mowsseline soies, the latter a silk muslin, in 
Dolly Varden colors and designs; cotton foulards, percales, jaconets, grenadines, linen batiste, wiry and 
strong and almost as thin as organdie, pique, muslins and mulls. 

Skirts must be worn short for the street, though the demi-train is adopted for house and evening 
wear by those who admire it. Skirts of French dresses are trimmed high this year, with ruffles, puffs, 
ruches, or flounces, or two or more of these combined. For house dresses the front of the skirt may be 
nmed to simulate an upper skirt, while the overskirt over the back of the dress unites at the sides with 
his trimming in a very graceful way. 

Linen Chambery in buff, brown and gray will be used for summer travelling suits. 

Fringe and lace are the fashionable trimmings for both thick and thin materials. For trimming buff 
and white goods are pure white guipure lace and insertion. A novelty is white Algerian gimp that looks 
like star braiding when sewed on, 

In the way of mantles, a talma of cashmere with long, slender-pointed hood, is the newest design for 
. spring mantle and for cool mornings in summer. The collars on mantles and talmas all take a hood 
shape, long and pointed behind. 

Capes are the fashionable eee The prettiest is the double cape, or sleeveless sack with round cape. : 
It is improved by slashing the back and side seams to make room for a full tournure. The cape falls E 
half way between the elbow and the wrist, and is a round talma with short darts on the shoulders, and a 
seam down the middle of back, which is left open below about one-third of its length. These capes may 
be made of the same material as the suit, or of any cloth light in fabric and color and fine in quality. It 
may be embroidered in designs resembling braiding, and edged with a narrow cord fringe; or it may be 
trimmed with bias bands of silk with a passamenterie cord on each edge, stitched on by five or six rows 
of machine work. These light colored mantles are handsome with black silk or alpaca suits. 

Capes are also worn with polonaises. It may be a single talma cape, or a mantle that has a double 
ape behind, and resembles a vest in front. 

Gantes des Suede, or undressed kid gloves have been imported for spring use, and will be worn every- 
where, not only in shopping and travelling, but at matinees, receptions, promenades and drives. They 
are less expensive than dressed kid. 
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LETTER BOX iN RELIEF PATTERN OF COLORED PERFORATED CARD. 
With a little skill, the box before us may be made entirely by any of our readers. It is intended to keep 
old letters in. Take a common pasteboard hox of a proper size for letters, cover the outside with a dull blue 
paper, a most effective ground for the rehef decoration of yellow perforated card. If greater elegance is re- 
yuired, velvet or silk may be used. Cut the perforated card into any pretty patterns, and with thin gum paste 
them upon the background. ‘The box is lined inside with white watered paper, the edge, as well as edges of 
partitions, having @ narrow blue bordering. ‘The divisions slipped in are held firm by very thick plates of card- 
board the same height, separated only by small slits and put on at both long sides of the box. The lid made 
to take off must have a groove three-quarters of an inch high, catching in the box part. The pattern for the 
perforated card in our illustration is interlaced strips, two together, with narrow line between and two strips 
around the edges. 
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keen eves gianced 


neath shaggy brows, and his 


wed by bus! y locks of 


ersnac 


Ezekiel’s features were 


pair. 
2s. He was accounted a very go 
man. He ne man a 
neighbors he was considered rich. 
Ezekiel had been twice married. 
was at present keeping house for him and tak- 
ing care of his children. 
They were expecting company at Ezekiel’s 
use. Ezekiel was hurrying up to be in ample 
> to meet the train this bright, still morning 
Ezekie!'s were 


owed penny. 


His mother 


in early summer. thoughts 
busy. 

“She never would have quit teaching and 
come up here if she hadn’t a perticerlar idee, 
I calk’late. She aint the girl to act without a 
motive,” and he reined the grays around a 
curve of the river road, and at the light touch 
of the whip they sped on toward the Ossegatche 
depot. 

Ezekiel was on his way to meet his pretty 
young sister-in-law, who had written and asked 
his mother if it would be convenient to them 


her come and stay with ther 
losed her achool, and if 
the contrary she w 
iiize Ume am 
Be col 
the old piece. 
ted 50r bo 


3€4i 5 aicuisiing 


rc 


He made a mental 


jculations as he drove al 
course. 
Just eleven months next week it wil] be 


since Ellen died. Priscila came and toek 
care of her then. Prissy showed herself 2 
werful worker that time, considering the 


way she has. She never shirked a 
She didn’t to find | 


expect to ind Lilers 
sick, she said. Likely enough she woukin’t 
ha’ come if she had known there was so mac 
to do. Still, Prissy was always willing. Prissy 
is one of the willing kind. 
“Whoa there, whoa, Silas. 
Want a tight rein? 
(yuess 


Frisky creeter, 
Guess Ezekie! 
there & 


aint you? 
Pratt can give you that. 
much he has control of he can’t rein in. 

‘Now Ellen she was just about as frisky as 
that ’ere colt when I first got acquainted with 
her. She was a pretty girl; always smiling 
and saying a smart word; always ready to g 
or to come, or to laugh or to cry. My sakes, 
what a spirit she had! She had a power of 
working, too; I calk’lated on that. We hadn’t 
been married two years before she sobered 
right down wonderful. There wasn’t a better 
working woman anywhere in the country, if I 
do say it. She had aick spells, but she worked 
right on summer’n winter. She was the best 
wife in these parts anywhere around. Steady 
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at business day and night, cooking, and mend- 
ing, and dairying, and tending babies, and 
everything looking as neat and slick as a 
whistle. Times are different now,” and Eze- 
kiel sighed. 

“* Mother she’s come to stay; but she’s getting | 
pretty old, and things go to waste considerable. 
Prissy’s coming means something, I'm calk’la- 
ting. She sets a heap by the children, She 
knows there aint such a farm anywheres about 
as ours is, if it is off the main road. She’s a 
thorough going, industrious girl. She wouldn't 
be stopping teaching now if it didn’t mean 
something.” 

Ihe grays here struck the old plank road, 
and Ezekiel, whose stiffened joints rebelled at 
the jolts, braced himself and drew in the grays. 


“* Now, Prissy she’s a stirring girl,” he re- , 
sumed, when they struck the clay road again. ‘ 


“Uncommon good teacher, so they say. The 
children need teaching. 1 believe she'd make 
every bit as smart @ woman as Klien was. She 
knows how to take care of the sick, wo; and 
my rheumatiz begins to trouble me con- 
siderable. Prissy took ali the care of Ellen, 
and seen to everything, and kept things goimg 
on like clock work. 
“ Ellen didn’t need a great sight done for her 
ivs true. 
Then the fever came and Prissy came and took 
charge of everything. Ellen didn’t speak 
from morning till night when she lay there. 
Sut then she hadn’t been much of a talker for 
a good many years. | always rather discourage 
long stories. They hinder work. So does a 
great sight of reading. Now Prissy is most 
too fond of books, that’s one trouble, but 
kilen was so at the first. 
taking an interest in saving. She’d come into 
traces same as the others did, I calk’ late.” 


She kept up till the last minute. ‘ 


Prissy would get to ‘ 


An hour or two later a boy and girl talked | 


together down by the orchard fence. 


{ 


“Sammy, you get up on the post and see if ‘ 
they are in sight round the bend. Oh! do you | 


suppose she will come?” 

“Of course she'll come. 
that she would?” 

“ Don’t it seem good, Sammy, to have on our 
best clothes. Grandma wouldn’t have let us 
dress up if I hadn’t asked father and got him 
to say yes. Oh! wasn’t Aunt Prissy good 
when mamma was sick. How she did cry 
when old Mra. Goodenough said that mamma 
worked herself to death ! 


Didn’t she write 


Mamma used to look ‘ 


so pleased when Aunt Prissy used to bring | 


flowers in and put them on the little stand by 


the bed. Aunt Prissy used to tie the prettiest ‘ 





ones together for mamma to hold in ber 
band.” 

‘* Mamma ured to like the little blue book 
too,” said the boy. 

“ What little blue book, Sammy?” 

“One of the books auntie had in her trunk, 
don’t you know? When she got her bread and 
pies in the oven, baking, she used to snatch the 
blue one and go into the bed-room as quick, 
and read to mamma, and I used to watch the 
oven, ’cause mamma liked the reading. She 
used to look most well, and said it rested her.” 

“I’m so glad auntie’s coming,” said the little 
girl. 

“She'll laugh,” said Jimmy, “the way they 
all do over to Ed Father never 
laughs when he’s in the house, and grandma 
never does, unless we have some great com- 
Aunt Prissy used to laugh and talk 


Barlow’s. 


pany. 
ever so much.” 
“Oh! I hope she will come,” said Maggie. 
“Of course she’ll come,” said the boy. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“T calk’late,” said Ezekiel, “that things are 
workin’ pretty smooth.” This calculation of 
Ezekiel’s was made about a week after the date 
of our first chapter. “I never saw a girl take 
hold of things so. She’s making over her own 
dresses for Mag, and cutting over my old 
clothes for Sam. She’s fixed up their rooms 
with pictures; that’s nonsense, to be sure, but 
then it goes to show which way the wind blows, 
and she’s as chatty and pleasant as a basket of 
chips to mother. I don’t care about so much 
talk myself, but then she’d get over that, I ex- 
pect. I never see her settle down and take w 
work more contented. She knows there’s no 
place like the old farm. It’s a good deal better 
for her than teachin’, She gets on too high a 
strain sometimes amusin’ the children, but | 
keep a bteady hand. She’ll prize her fortune 
all the more if it don’t come too easy. It 
spoils women to let’em know you set a great 
store by’em. Makes ’em too exacting. Be- 
sides, ’tisn’t as though Priscilla brought pro- 
perty with her. Teachers don’t lay up a great 
deal. Now when I come to terms, I shall tel! 
Prissy she can have half the profits of the 
dairy reg’lar for pin-mouey for her and the 
children, and she can have a share of the 
pound sweetings every year to send to her 
mother free of charge. I call that pretty 
handsome. I sha’n’t flatter her any. 1 don’t 
believe in such things. She’s a sensible girl 
and knows what it is to get such a home a» 
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this. She helps mother pretty considerable 
with the housework, but she’d take right hold 
if she had an interest.” 

The early summer days sped on with their 
dew and glow and shine and perfumed flower 
bells and bird songs. 

Prissy made constant Paradise for the chil- 
dren. Her sunny content brimmed over on all 
about her. Prissy freshened up the whole 
house. 

“T don’t think much of these knick-knacks 
and of rummaging up old things for curtains 
and cushions, though the parlor does look con- 
siderable as Ellen used to have it before she 
got poorly. But then I put up with the fancy 
doings, for I calk’late it shows, you see, what 
she would do in time if she had an interest and 
was mistress on the farm. I don’t say a great 
deal, I never do. I aint going to act as though 
1 was so drefful pleased if she does take pains. 
I never did by Ellen.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Prissy came down stairs one bright, royal 
morning. Dew lay on the clover. The birds 
were holding a grand concert. 

Prissy opened doors and windows and let in 
floods of sunshine. Grandma had had a bad 
night, and Prissy coaxed her to take an extra 
nap while she took up the duties of the 
day. 

Prissy felt as sociable as the birds. The 
friskiness of the fresh little breeze that stirred 
the leaves crisped itself too into her mentality. 

Ezekiel eame in and set down two brimming 
pails of milk. 

“Good morning, Ezekiel.” 

No response. Ezekiel turned to go again. 

“ How do you do this morning?” 

“Well enough, Why?” and the man 
slouched his hat down over his eyes. 

“Oh, nothing in particular, only I thought 
you might like to tell!” and Prissy smoothed 
the snowy fulds of a fresh table-cloth and went 
on with breakfast preparations. 

“T calk’late it’s about time to make my ar- 
rangements,” soliloquized Ezekiel, as he went 
toward the stables, “The weeks they’re slip- 


ping away, and she might as well be taking an | 


interest in dead earnest.” 
Old Mrs. Goodenough would probably have 


privileged, by remarking that this was literally 


the kind of “interest” Prissy’s sister had | 
» finding her at home this evening, after my long 


taken. 


“To-night, when the cows are milked,” men- ( 
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tally continued Ezekiel, “I'll ask her to go 


over to the graveyard, and we'll talk the matter 
over.” 

When the sun hung low in the west and a 
brooding hush was upon everything, Ezekiel 
stood leaning, with folded arms, against the 
fence, and looked away over the wheat field 
and the big meadow. 

“TI calk’late she’s been expectin’ it before. 
But ’twasn’t best to be too fast. It’s well 
enough to have it understood that a woman 
can’t step into such a home as this every day,” 
and he walked slowly toward the house. 

“ Hilloa! who's that?” 

The ejaculation was forced from Ezekiel by 
the unusual sight of a spirited bay reined up 
to the gate and a gentlemanly-looking person 
alighting from a covered buggy. 

“?Tisn’t the minister, and it don’t look like 
a chap to trade horses. Somebody on some 
other sort of business, I calk’ late.” 

Ezekiel took the shorter route through the 
south bars, reached the house, and entered by 
the side door. 

No one met him and told him that a stranger 
awaited him. Ezekiel was surprised at this. 
He made his way through to the cool parlor 
that Prissy kept garnished with flowers and 
periodicals, 

Prissy’s beaming face first attracted his at- 
tention. Then a tall, handsome man, with an 
expression of countenance at once intellectual 
and genial, rose and was presented as Prissy’s 
friend, Mr. Hastings. 

Ezekiel’s deaf ear was turned toward the 
speaker, and the words “my friend” escaped 
him. 

“ He introduced himself to her while he was 
waiting for me,” soliloquized Ezekiel. “Like 
enough now he’s in the railroad company’s in- 
terest and they want some of my land.” 

A few general remarks were made, and stil! 
Prissy remained in the room and joined in the 
conversation, and the stranger did not introduce 
his errand. 

“If you want to see me on any business,” 
finally remarked Ezekiel, when a pause oc- 
curred, “I suppose we can step into the next 
room,” glancing, as he spoke, at Prissy. 

“TI am obliged to you,” replied Mr, Hastings 
with deliberation, while a mirthful gleam shot 


. “9 -torna into hiseye. “But I am taking a little vaca- 
confirmed Exzekiel’s opinion, if she had been 


tion from business now. I called especially to 
see Miss Felton this evening. We are old ac- 
quaintances, Mr. Pratt. I am fortunate in 


ride over your beautiful hills,” 
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Ezekiel presently found himself one too 
many. The experience was a novel one. He 
walked out under the elms. 

“T calk’late he’s principal of some school or 


other. Perhaps he wants to engage Prigay for « 


a teacher. He talked about vacation, I ought 
to have put my claim in ahead, maybe; but 
then ’twont be anything binding if she should 
talk about teachin’. I don’t calk’late she will. 
She’s got her calk’lations same as I have. 
She’s a sensible girl, and her comin’ up here 
meant somethin’. I might have told her my 


plans before, I s’pose. But it isn’t the best ‘ 
) you was going to stay here right along! 


way to be in too much of a hurry.” 
Meanwhile, Prissy was saying to Mr. Hast- 
ings: “ Your supposition was correct ; I did not 
expect to stay here so long. My sister Ellen 
left me a very soleran charge. I have told you 
something of my sister’s life. She wished me 
to take guardianship of her children, so far as 
circumstances would allow. She wished me, 
if possible, to take entire charge of little Mag- 
gie. With one proviso, however. If I should 
see that after her death a new bond was formed 
between father and daughter; if I should find 
that the child’s influence was making Mr. Pratt 
a gentler, larger-hearted man, I was to ket her 
remain with him, I have not felt able to de- 
cide hastily in acting in accordance with the 
spirit of my Ellen’s request. I have studied 
the children and their home since I have been 
here. I am convinced that the father is im- 
pervious to their sweet influences, and that 
their young lives will be blighted, or at least 
embittered, if they remain with him in a home 
so barren and unloving. I think that I can 
win Mr. Pratt’s consent to take Maggie away 
with me. I have plans for Sammy which I 


hope will be developed soon.” 


| 
| 
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Ezekiel re-entered the house immediately, 
but Prissy was no more visible that night. 

The next day Priscilla Felton slipped a lit- 
tle roll of bills into Ezekiel’s hand. 

“T must go back to Hempstead to-morrow,” 
she said. “This is the amount I] have caleu- 
lated due for my board these weeks that I 
have been here. Can you take me to the depot 
in the morning, or shall I have Hewes send 
his ‘accommodation’ up for me?” 

“Back to Hempstead! Board!” repeated 
Ezekiel. “Why, Priscilla, I had calk’lated 

“T must return to-morrow,” said Prissy. 
“Circumstances make it necessary.” 

“Well, now,” said Ezekiel, “I had been 
afraid that stranger had made an engagement 
with you.” 

“Yes,” said Priscilla, without looking np ; 
she was pulling a morning glory to pieces 


} “There has been an engagement between Mr. 


Hastings and myself two years or more. We 
are to be married next month.” 
Ezekiel rose abruptly, clapped his hat on his 


) head, and went out to see to the field hands. 


) 


“It’s sort o’ stunnin’,” said Kzekiel ; “ comin’ 
so suddin !”’ 

“I'd no idee that Prissy had been laying up 
anything,” said Ezekiel that afternoon when 
he had been talking with Miss Felton. “She 
must have got good wages for teachin’, And 
she wants to take Maggie, and will do well by 
her. Fact is, Maggie aint very strong, and I 
calk’late it might be something of a savin’. 
It’s suddin; but, considering Priscilla couldn't 
stay, she made a neat thing of it paying her 


) board, that’s a fact. I always said Prissy was 


George Hastings declined Mr. Pratt’s offer ‘ 


of hospitality, and went out into the moonlight 
that night for his ride over the hills. 

Ezekiel helped him unhitch his horse. 
“You were speaking about vacation,” he re- 
marked; “and as you are leaving these parts 
for good, I thought I might as well ask whether 
you was trying to engage Priscilla to teach the 
coming year; because, you see,” and Ezekiel 


one of the willing kind!” and Ezekiel sighed. 
The next day Ezekiel drove the grays along 
the river road again to meet the train due at 


> the Ossegatche depot at 10.30 A.M. Maggie 
) and Sammy were going home with Aunt 


Prissy, and they were going to stay until after 
her wedding, at least. 
What a day that was for the children as the 


’ train went whizzing away among green fields 


) 


hesitated aud stammered in view of a binding 2 


engagement on Prissy’s part to teach, “she’s 
hardly in a situation to decide.” 

“I believe,” said Mr. Hastings, slowly 
gathering up the reins, “that Miss Felton 
does not now expect to teach again at all.” 

“So I calk’lated,” was Ezekiel’s mental re- 
sponse, as they exchanged good-nights, and 
the stranger drove away. 


eee 


and groves, and pretty little villages and bust- 
ling towns, and over bridges spanning winding 
streams, and through leafy valleys. There 
was a dear little baby on the next seat that 
played with Maggie, and was better even than 
doll Evalina, for whom Aunt Prissy had made 
a new travelling-dress for this yery journey. 
Aunt Prissy bought a picture paper for Sam- 
my, and Sammy got acquainted with a boy. 
He looked like a gco1 boy, and he was alone. 
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Aunt Prissy let Sammy go and sit with him 
and show him his picture paper. There was 
no fear of grandma’s frown or father’s check. 

Aunt Prissy had her own pleasant thoughts, 
and she felt as though Ellen's glorified spirit 
might feel an added thrill of joy in knowing 
her children’s happiness. She could not know 
that this was so, but the thought was a pleasant 
one. 

Evekiel drove slowly home alone from the 
Ossegatehe depot. He forgot either to urge or 
curb the grays. They took their ain gait, and 
Ezekiel pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
gave himself up to his own reflections. 

“TI didn’t calk’late on this,” said Ezekiel 
Pratt. 
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pgonnete a neat little residence the other 

evening, we happened to see a man wait- 
ing at the door for admittance. At the instant 
a green blind above just opened a little way, 
and by the gaslight we caught a glimpse of a 
pair of brilliant eyes, and a flutter of some- 
thing white, and a bird-toned voice softly said : 
“ Who's there?” 

“Tr’s mp,” was the brief response. 

The eyes and the flutter disappeared from 
the window like stars in a cloud, and we almost 
fancied, as we passed on, we could hear the 
pattering of two little feet upon the stairs, 
winged with welcome. 

It was a trifle; it all happened in an instant, 
but it hannoted us foran hour. J’s me/ Amid 
the jar of the great city, those words fell upon 
the quick ear aloft, and met a glad response. 

Its me! And who was The pride 
of a heart’s life, no doubt; the tree a vine was 
clinging to; the “ Defender of the Faithful,” in 
the best sense in the world, 

I¢s me! Many there are who would give 
half their hearts, and more than half the hope 


“me?” 


in them, for one such recognition in this “ wide, 
On ’Change, in the Directory, 
at the Post-office, he was known as A. B. 
C., Esq., but on that threshold, and within 
those walls, i’s me, and nothing more; and 
what more is there one would love to be? 

Few of all the hearts that beat so wildly, 


wide world,” 


warmly, sadly, slowly, can recognize a true ‘ 


soul amid the din and darkness of the world 
in that simple but eloquent i’s me. As if he 
had said: 


“Now I am nothing to all the world, 
For I'm all the world to thee.” 


STRIKING. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 

A COMPANY of individuals united them- 
L\. selves together in a mutual benefit society. 
The blacksmith comes and says: 

“Gentlemen, I wish to become a member of 
your association,” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

“ Oh, I can shoe your horses, iron your car- 
riages, and make all kinds of implements.” 

“Very well, come in, Mr. Blacksmith.” 

The mason applies for admission into the 


society. 

“ And what can you do, sir?” 

“Oh, I can build your barns and houses, 
stables and bridges.” 

“Very well, come in—we can’t do without 


you,” 

Along comes the shoemaker, and says: 

“T wish to become a member of your 80- 
ciety.” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

“T can make boots and shoes for you.” 

“Come in, Mr. Shoemaker, we must have 
you,” 

So in turn applied all the different trades 
and professions, till lastly an individual comes 
and wants to become a member. 

“ And what are you?” 

“T am a rumeeller.” 

“A rumseller! And what can you do?” 

“T can build jails, and prisons, and poor- 
houses.” 

“ And is that all 

“No; I can fill them; I can fill your jails 
with criminals, your prisens with convicts, and 


9” 


your poor-houses with paupers.” 

“ And what else can you do?” 

“J can bring the gray hairs of the aged to 
the grave with sorrow, I can break the heart 
of the *wife, and blast the prospects of the 
friends of talent, and fill your land with more 
than the plagues of Egypt.” 

“ ts that all you can do?” 

“Good heavens!” cries the rumseller, “is 


not that enough ?” 


af oo 
Mrs. M. C, Ames writes: “I believe that 
every woman and nearly every man sacri- 
fices much of the sweetness and fulness of 
personal life if committed to perpetual pub- 


licity.” 


Ir is a higher exhibition of Christian man- 
liness to be able to bear trouble than to get rid 
of it.— Beecher. 

















THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 





BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 


d how MONT CENIS TUNNEL has at- 


tracted little attention compared with the | 


Suez Canal, the Pacific Railroad, or the At- 
lantic Cable. Yet it is, perhaps, the boldest 
of all the eggineering enterprises of this nine- 
teenth century, Nearly eight miles of solid 


earth and rock were to be cut through without > 
vertical shafts for the admission of light and ( 


air, or the removal of rubbish. The difficulties 
to be met were such as we can little under- 
stand. In cutting even short tunnels there is 
trouble in making the interior ends meet, but 
it is not serious, for in any event they cannot 
be far apart. But in so great a length as that 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel, the slightest vari- 
ation in levels or angles might cause a differ- 


ence of hundreds of yards and the failure of 


the entire work. The first thing to be done 
was to make a careful survey of the intermedi- 
ate country. “It was necessary to prepare ac- 
curate plans and sections for the determination 
of the levels, to fix the axis of the tunnel, and 
to set it out on the mountain top; to erect ob- 
servatories and guiding signals, solid, substan- 


tial, and true.” To do this rocks, ravines and ) 


precipices must be scaled in the bitter weather 
common to those mountain heights. Storms 
of rain, sleet, and driving snow interfered tgr- 
ribly with the delicate operations necessary. 
For days at a time it would be impossible to use 
levels or theodolites. But at length the work 


was completed with such success that there was § 


less than a foot of variation in the whole seven 
and a half miles. The very difficulties en- 
countered proved the necessity of unbroken 
communication between the railroads ap- 
proaching the frontiers of France and Italy, 


for travellers from one country to the other ¢ 


were obliged to cross this pass, spending five 
or six hours in the toilsome and sometimes 
dangerous journey. Now that the tunnel is 
made the trip from Paris to Turin need take 
but eighteen hours. 

When something more than thirty years 
ago, Sommeiller suggested the tunneling of the 
Alps, the proposal was received with derision. 
After the great engineering triumphs, in other 
parts of the world, had proved its practicability 
several years were lost in diseussion. In 1857 
the work began in earnest. The most amica- 
(258) 


; ble relations then existed between France and 
Italy. To both countries the accomplishment 
of the work was an object. Victor Emanuel 
‘ wished to establish direct communication be- 
) tween Savoy and Sardinia, France, saw the 
\ benefit to be derived from a connection with 
the Italian railroads. In 1860 her eagerness 
to forward the work had increased, and she 
) offered strong inducements to Italy to hasten 
, its completion, promising that if it were fin- 
‘ ished by 1882, she would pay Italy three mil- 
lien dollars, and to add one bundred thousand 
. for every year gained upon that time. For 
) every one lost, Italy was to make the same 
payment. So well did this offer work that the 
‘ tunnel is finished eleven years before the time 
specified in the contract; and Italy has secured, 
; for a sum of between five and ten millions, 
the thoroughfare over which the whole over- 
, land trade to the East will pass, as the journey 
from Calais to Brindisi will be made in sixty 
hours after the completion of some ten miles 
miles of track, which is promised by the end 
: of the year. 
The name of Mont Cenis is a misnomer as 
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M 
( the tunnel pierces the range between the Col de 
‘ Fréjus and the Col de la Rone, at no great 
distance from Mt. Tabor. The entrance on 
, the French side is near the little village of 
) Tourneau, about three thousand, nine hundred 
) and forty feet above the level of therea. That 
) in Italy is in the deep valley of Bardonéche at 
? four thousand, three hundred and eighty feet 
( altitude. The difference of level is thus four 
é hundred and thirty-eight feet, but the track 
{ actually rises four hundred and forty-five in 
‘ the first half of the distance, falling ten in the 
latter half. One-half of the tunnel was com- 
‘ pleted by 1866, the third quarter by the end of 
1868, and the whole distance was pierced by 
Christmas 1870. 

Before the real cutting of the tunnel could 
be commenced, expensive and laborious pre- 
parations were to be made. Whole villages 
must be built to accommodate the workmen. 
Roads, canals, bridges, furnaces, workshops 
and machinery must be made, much of the 
latter invented especially for the work it was 
to perform. The mountain waa not of smooth 
and even stone like the granite we quarry. A 
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THE MONT C 
large part of it consisted of crystallized, cal- 
careous schist, broken and contorted, besides 
being crossed in every direction by veins of 
pure quartz. Boring machines work best where 
thé resistance is uniform; such a substance as 
this is particularly destructive to chisels. The 
space was 80 limited that it was impossible to 
use steam as a motive power, and the labor of 
M. Calladon, of 
Geneva, suggested the use of compressed air, 
and M. Sommeiller showed how the Alpine 
streams could be made to do the work of com- 


pression, 


human hands was hopeless. 


The air was forced through hnge 
tubes to the machinery and having done all the 
work required of it, was allowed to escape to 
give life to the workmen. 

The first cutting was done by eleyen ma- 
chines placed on movable supports so that they 
could be worked at almost any angle. Each 
one weighed six hundred pounds, and could 
bore a hole an inch and a half in diameter and 
three feet deep in twenty minutes. Three or 
four large holes were bored in the centre of the 
heading surrounded by smaller ones, amount- 
ing to about eighty in all. The large ones 
were merely to weaken the rock, the smaller 
ones to be filled with powder for blasting. A 
machine, invented by M. Mans, a Belgian en- 
gineer, which could be worked with springs to 
cut the rock into blocks, did the work of many 
men. But the enlargement of the tunnel and 
the building of the masonry was done by 
manual labor. The space excavated was 
twenty-six feet six inches wide by twenty feet 
high. At first scarcely half a yard was accom- 
plished in a day, but the amount gradually in- 
creased to ten feet. Every three feet cost, at 
least, one thousand dollars. Seventy yards of 
rock were displaced for every one advanced. 
and as this mass of rubbish had to be removed 
to the mouth of the tunnel, the work grew con- 
stantly greater. Twenty-five cubic yards of 
masonry had to be built for every yard of tun- 
nel, the material being brought, on an average, 
ten miles, 

Two thousand workmen were constantly em- 
ployed. Those underground worked but eight 
hours at a time. In the workshops the aver- 
age was ten hours. 

It would have been thought that the opening 
of the tunnel would have excited great atten- 
tion in France, but her interest in the preject 
had declined. For the last year there had been 
too many things to occupy her, for her to give 
much attention to a purely mechanical enter- 
prise. Besides, the main credit belonged to 
Italy, and with her southern neighbor she was 
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on the worst of terms. She had, also, dis- 
covered that to give the eastern trade to Brin- 
disi was to take it from Marseilles, that the 
sending the mails by way of Modane would 
not benefit the French company which had 
hitherto transported them, In fact, she was in 


the worst of humors concerning the whole 


affair. 
been fixed for Sunday, the 17th of September, 


but the French papers scarcely alluded to it, 


For weeks the inaugural ceremony had 


and the only reliable information in Paris was 
furnished by the courtesy of the Italian Em- 
bassy. Although the Italian ambassador ap- 
plied for a special train to take him and bis 
invited friends to Modane, he was refused 
point blank, and all who wished to be there 
Sunday morning were obliged to leave Paris 
Friday night, and spend nearly forty hours in 
a journey of but little more than four hundred 
miles. 

The inaugural itself was nothing remarkable 
Indeed, it would have been difficult to produce 
striking effects in a ride of eight miles through 
a dark, underground passage. The special 
train afforded ample accommodations for the 
two hundred guests. On its first entering, the 
smoke was so dense that it was impossible to 
distinguish objects without. But it gradually 
cleared until as much could be seen as in any 
tunnel. Every half mile lamps were stationed, 
serving the double purpose of affording light 
and marking the distance travelled. Along 
each side is a narrow ledge upon which a man 
can just stand, and through the middle runs a 
deep trough for the escape of any water which 
may accumulate. The thermometer rose from 
62° to 78°, and for the first half of the distance 
the air was unpleasantly suggestive of stifling, 
but after passing the water-shed it rapidly 
cooled and freshened. The entire transit occu- 
pied forty-three minutes. At the southern end 
a grand dinner awaited the guests, at which a 
few feeble attempts at speech-making were 
made. Anything vigorous in that line would 
have been hazardous considering the extremely 
delicate relations existing between France and 
Italy. 

However unimpressive the ceremonies of the 
day, the grand thing was proved—the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel was shown to be a success. 


i 


A youna lady in Boston claimed the re- 
duction made to ministers by the venders of 
sewing-machines, because, as she blushingly 
hinted, she was engaged to a theological 
student. 


















































































































































































i ees it again! Why, my dears, I’ve told 

it you a hundred times; “ not all of you,” 
you say, and not the real proper story. Well, 
you are all here to-night, and I will tell you 
the real proper story once again, while the 
Old Year fades, slowly and softly, out upon 
the snow. 

We were sitting in the firelight on that New 
Year’s Eve a great many years ago, just as we 
are now, only such a different party, and it 
was earlier in the evening. Mr. Hart never 
liked the candles to be lighted unless we were 
working, and this evening none of us seemed 
nclined to get any. Somehow, one’s thoughts 

w wilful and lonely when the year, that 

is grown into an old friend, is leaving us for- 
ever, and the one we do not know, and do not 
care for, is taking its place. 

I think Mr. Hart was chiefly ruminating on 
yal, and once, when the fire had been re- 
nished, he moved the lumps carefully, be- 
ise he fancied their position conductive to 
rapid and cheerful consumption. Yet once, I 
remember—and never before that New 
Year’s Eve—that I saw him cautiously, and 
entifically, give the fire one encouraging 
ke. I have such a picture of him, in my 
emory, as he sat there in his own particular 
corner, where he was a fixture for the greater 
part of the winter days, for he used to say it 
paid him well to stay at home and watch the 
res, ready to nip any incipient extravagance 
e bud. Ponderous and pale he sat there, 
king into the grate with eyes that seemed 
see no bright pictures for the year that was 
ning, and to look back upon no bright ones 
the year that was going. 

I remember that I wondered, as I had won- 
dered often before, how he had won his pretty 

ttle gentle wife. Since then I have often 
wondered so of other couples, and of other 
marriages I could not understand; but then 
we see so little way—such a hair’s breadth com- 
p.sred to One who Jets us work so much toward 
oir great aim, by the power of that under- 
standable.thing, called Love. 

Then there was Mrs. Hart next her husband, 
on a low easy-chair, (he didn’t buy it as you 


ON NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


( 


will see, for little easiness would any chair of ) 


his choosing have possessed;) she leaned her 
head on her hand and looked into the fire, too, 
casting now and then a little glance across at 
(260) 


her mother. And most distinct of all to me 
is the remembrance of the old lady, as she sat 
in the opposite corner, her thin delicate hands 
lying idle on her black dress, and a wonderful 
sweet calm upon her face, a face it did one 
good to look upon ; a face to still one’s restless 
impatience, to raise and purify one’s girlish 
and uncertain longings. Only those who loved 
her so dearly could see, that, spite of the bright 
sweet smile, there was a shadow upon her—a 
vague something of half-understood sorrow, 
which disturbed the waters, yet hardly stirred 
the peace that lay so deep. This was what it 
was, and I went over the story slowly, in my 
mind, as I tried to set it right and see a com- 
fortable end among the smouldering coals. I 
was only the governess, truly, and when the 
school broke up, and the children went home 
for their Christmas holidays, you might have 
thought the tie between us would have parted ; 
but I was an orphan, and had few to care for 
me in the wide world, and the dearest perhaps 
of all to me was the dear old lady beside whom 
I sat, making the last of the fireside party, and 
trying to see a cheerful ending to the story I 
recalled. 

Just twenty years ago, before old Mr. Lif- 
ford’s death, their only daughter married sorely 
against her father’s will, and their eldest son, 
Martin, came from abroad, (a stern, selfish, 
worldly man,) and took his place among the 
wealthy London merchants, and gave appar- 
ently no thought and no remembrance to bis 
parents, whose hopes were centered now upon 
their youngest son, Hugh, an easy, loving, 
careless fellow, whose chief aim in life was te 
be unencumbered and let alone. 

About ten years after this, Mr. Lifford died, 
and when his will was read there were many 
odd things said about his idea of justice, and 
his evident mistrust of his son-in-law, and fear 
of his eldest son, whom, nevertheless, he 
strictly treated as his heir. His pensicn, of 
course, died with him, but all else that he pos- 
sessed he left to Martin, furniture and plate 
and everything, so preventing the possibility 
of Mr. Hart's defrauding in any way his wife, 
whom he left in charge of her sons, under- 
standing that she would live on at the old 
place during her life. Hugh was settled in 
Glasgow, and when she proposed to him that 
she should take in Ellen and her husband, 
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eves bright, “it must be Martin come him- 
f to tell me it is all right—perhaps to say 
t he is sorry.’” 
When I felt how my heart bounded at her 
rds, I knew how much of fear there had 
there. He was come surely, for I saw a 
st chaise turn in at the gate Ah, we should 
vea happy New Year's Day ! 


Don’t you come out into the cold, mo 





Mis. Hart; “you stop here, and I will 
g¢ him in at once.” 

followed Mrs. Hart into the hall, which 
husband didn't think it worth his while 
», and we stood at the door as the chaise 


ed, 


\nn,” said Mrs. Hart, nervously, to the 
ee ‘ ; 


who came to 100K ON, oper ne car- 


door when it stops; your master has for 


Che girl ran down the snowy steps, and 


g 
gh the door had been « pel d. she stood 
holding it, with the snow-flakes on her 
It was a stranger who got down, after 
and when another stranger followed, we 
vy back a little. hey were not gentlemen 
nl could see that at A gia ¢ ind their 
first action pre ved it lr} came into 


ighted hall, and stood there among us 
their hats on. 

Elinor Lifford,” said « it last, reading 
name from a paper in his hand; “on 


ess is with her.” 


Here,” suid th old lady fr 1 the door- 
‘ 4 ie — ’ ; T 

-“T thought it wa y son, but I suppose 
1 message from him. Yer, 1 am Ellinor 

agi 99 

rd, 


[The second, who had waited near the d 


n he saw her, illed to the river, * Put 
r horses up, and be ready in the morning 
en. Then he took 1 pon bh self to shut 
door, and he wked round upon us. 





mrade,” said he, “tell her 


[his paper,’ said the other man k 


ghiy, “authorizes me to seize, living o1 
ud, the body of Elinor Liffurd, that she may 


( yn fined in sil for the rest of her life, or 


ied within the walls.” 

Go on,” said the other as he st py ed. 
“Never wind,” answered the first man, 
ling the warrant or bill of excommunica- 


{ + 


n, or whatever they call it, for 1 did not 





lerstand it at all, and I can or just 


ll how it was, and (as you may guess) I 
ever cared to inquire much about it after- 
| 
i Ae 


“TIe’s too tender-hearted, is old Owen,” 





said the rong in, whose name turned out 


tu be Pugh, “and he don’t like to mention it; 
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~ sorr id Pugh “that ye r 
ol ly wisl denied you, for we dare 
not leave y ’ ” Owen drew him aside 
and whisper i moment, but Pugh sho 
his head. “O f us,” returned he, “ must 
keep an eye u] her; you or me.” 

“Then | 1 his companion, “ you go 
down to 
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The dear idy was the most calm of all. 
I saw he quivering when she looked 
across ) once she even spoke Lo 
him—it was as she rose from the table— 
“What t e mu we leave to-morrow?” 

“ At ter c se is ordered,” he replied. 

“Can you f this snow continues?” she 
asked, 

‘We must go, ma’am, any way,” he re- 
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where the draught came, as possible. 
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Remembering gratefully how she liked pretty 
es | put on my Spanish hat and my scar- 
] Df J 
_* 
me 
h, my dears, a young girl would look odd 
equipped as I was; though you do say 
urs are the fashions of our youth. We 
he advantage in some ways, but you have 
thers; for I’m glad to say 1 never saw 
f you starting out on a New Year’s Day, 
ow a foot deep, in such little fanciful 


sas I considered appropriate that bitter 





When I was ready, with a little bundle in 
d, partly Mrs. Lifford’s property, partly 

vn, I went into the hall, and waited, 

8 haughty and annihilatihg glances from 


my feathers at the two men, who 
half aloud, their remarks as to my 


W hisp- 


srance and intentions. A hand touched 


ilder, and Mrs. Hart’s white face was 


mine, 


What is this?” shesaid. “ Are you going 
ive us, too?” 
I nodded, for my lips were quivering at the 


t of her pain. 

Where?” she asked. 

‘With Mrs. Lifford—to take care of her, 
to be with her until I bring her home 
But, mychild, will that be allowed?” she 
SI red. 

f course it will,” said I, with the great- 


t assurance, although my heart was full of 


‘Oh, Honour, that is good of you,” said Mrs. 


Hart; but—” 
But what?” I interrupted. 

‘I depended on you to help me in taking 

sures for her release—to write,” she re- 
I can do that better there,” I answered, 
kly. “I shall write from the prison,—it 
iy have more weight.” 

“ God bless you, dear! Really,” she added, 
pologetically, “ poor Robert is so stunned, he 
vould hardly know what to do, and I am as 
id.” 

A few minutes afterward, as Mrs. Hart 
elped Mrs. Lifford into the chaise, she came 


ip to me again, holding in her hand a five- 


yund note. 

“Jt is the only one in the house, Honour,” 
he began; “but you must take it. Do not let 
,er want for anything,—and you are sure you 
will write to Hugh?” 

They were only a few words, but when she 





ther, and I slipped off to my own room. 
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stopped and I went to tuke the note, it was 


) 


il ; 
gone, and Pugh was ntering from us toward 


the door. Only himself and One who knows 
the secrets of all bad hearts as well as good, 
knows how he t it from her uplifted hand ; 
but though we never accused him, (for how 
could we prove it he must have sometimes 
remembered bitterly that deed in the poverty 
and shame of his after-life. 

I looked blankly into Mrs. Hart’s face, and 
then I felt that she was fainting. J caught hold 


of her with a shake that was not all accidental. 


“Oh, take care I cx ed, “do not let her go 
off in pain for ) 1 have money, dear Mrs, 
Hart, if we y t. She shall have every- 


thing I « in get | 


ise up and come to the 


carriage,’ 


I half carried with me as I spoke d 
with as cheerfu is possible I got in and 
sat down beside i lady. 


“ You are « y 


she said. “J 


to town with me then 


it, though I ought 


ie@arl oLt pan mm now. 

9 I] am <« ng wW you, i le ase, Mrs. I 
ford,” I pleade al not leave you, you ait 
so kind to n ive been so tender to } 
little lonely, r} n me, that I cannot be 


behind wi 


She gave ’ inge, tearless sob, and leaned 
back in her « f the carriage, covering 
her face. Somehow I didn’t like to disturb 


her, so I looked ipon the falling snow, 
j 


upon the dre vy whiteness every where, 


stones—so dirty the 


and ] counted tl 
looked as they peeped oul Oi the snow 

that was all I « 1 do, though I tried 
compose in 1 ud a letter that should 
stir the very heart and soul of Mr. Martin 


Lifford. 


At last tl l w muddier, the scene less 
white, the a pure, and then we pa ed 
bare slovenly houses, down at heel in every 
way like the ireheaded women at the d rs, 
and rickety as the children who peered at i 
through the n their faces, making t! 


most of an: g that would relieve them from 
the monotony of each other. The way grew 


steeper and steeper until at last there came a 
stop, and dark and square before us stood our 
destination. ‘There a new trouble was to break 
upon me, 

“This is the place, dear Mrs, Lifford,” said 
I, moving towards her on the seat, and raising 
my face for a kiss; “this is the place, and a 
fire will be pleasant after this cold drive.” 
she said. “ What 


nd 


“The place, dear?” 


then I saw the trouble. A h 





place?” and 
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er on the way, and left a 


e,” said I, faltering] 





? ? 
ygely shut. 


hin eas ae 


and said, “There’s your 


1 did Martin send It would be of little use to speal 








gh, following the turnkey, and the misery 





all as she whispered to me 


wistful smile, “ Not Hugh, not I 


Martin al VAYS WAS & 








where two doors faced each other, or 


my heart, when I 


llotted room, shut o 








the white, 


ture of the ro 


—" 


















does he return ?’ 


here is the chaplai 





or an 





“this lady will rer allowing for a broad 


‘tion when she goes away mitted freely on three 


“ There,” 


little manceuvre; “‘when the doctor con 





go at your bidding.” 


of martyrs. 


y knew,—from all the bri; 






rer hear or read tl] 


uddering remembrance 


} 





To the open yne 





room, 













the bare little desol 


scared face of i 


er pty grate was 







m hefore 








a window of four 








. entirely covered and 





w: and a small 


' and on one s 











if the unseen hand | 
was growing gloomy and 


never do there. I 
ight have a fire 


in the heavy door 


in one c 
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f¥ 








a space between t 





, which my ar 





















1 would have gone 





and it sauntered back to me each time 


it with the most 
had brought one 


ible—you know it well, a burly, well-thum! 


ook of Martyrology—and that I put betweer 
‘ 
1 


' 
the post, to 
i 


sides. 


guest, we shall 










Kee} 






I said, when I had effectec 







Now let us make the 
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1 then I will go down and prepare our 
Not IIugh. Hugh never would have done 


Chat was the poor old Jady’s continual moan 

le pitiful, futile efforts at making the 

esolate place even a little less desolate, 

r a few would-be cheerful words now and 

en I could manage to swallow the lump 
roat, 

't know how long we had been there 

rr Fox’s Martyrs came ignominiously 

floor with a bang, and we both looked 

see a giant form raising the head that 

bent to pass the low door—a head, it 

to me, composed of a pair of dark 


( looked gravely at us, and a mouth 


ighed in spite of them, 


You see your new bolt could not resist me, 





M fford,” said a pleasant, gentle voice, 

ehow seemed to bring a flood of light 

pe in upon us, with its friendly, easy 

addressing us by name; “if it was not 

ble book before, it is now. Have I 

nor of seeing Mrs. Liflord’s grand- 

’ said J, looking up to him—it was a 

way to look, my dears—then bending 

f to return Mrs. Lifford’s smile, I said: 

No; only she is my dear friend, and ! could 

I ear to be without her; my name is Honour 
i ne 


; 


lle held out his hand to me as he had done 


1 am the doctor here, and my name is 
Iry Inglis,” he said. ‘“ You see we have 
roduce ourselves ;” and then he added, 


g round scrutinizingly, “*} is for- 





ten, ] see; I will send a man about it at 
; and what have they forgotten here, Miss 
Merlyn?” 
He touched the little bed as he spoke, and ] 
bent down to examine it, as it seemed, but 
y to hide the tears of joy that sprang to 
eyes. 
Never mind—I see,” he went on quickly; 
xd you will want to write at once, 1 dare 
What about your dinner, toc 
pointed to the unopened hamper, and he 
cut the string with his penknife; then he went 


over once more to Mrs, Lifford’s chair and felt 
her pulse, 
“The long, cold drive has pulled you down 
little,” he said, gently, “ but you will soon be 
all right; and I think,’”’ he went on, standing 
at the empty grate as if he were in a saloon— 


“JT think the room looks very pleasant now, 
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and you must come again and FCt 


it in the afternoon. Wouil you?” 


He asked l 
} 


lightly, too, as the 


_ Te es 
leferentialiy, though 


] thing he thought of 
would be any need we might have of him; : 
Mrs. Lifford answer 


old smile: “If 1 care to come to such a 


with something of he 


place.” 


“Miss Merlyn,” he said, “do you allow it to 


be called ‘suc! pl 
into other hand , é we will call it such a 


place.’” 


* Tlugh doesn’t t w.” the old lady went on, 
relapsing into hei ver forgetfulness, “and 
poor Marti: yays rather strict—stricte: 
than his fat 

And wil rite to Hugh t 
doctor ke a saddening of h 


or , 2 
grave eyes, 


“ Honour is to write to Martin to tell 
him that I d t n it,” said the poor lady 
“And « yi t, Miss Merlyn: ” he asked, 


as if he thought ing would be more hope- 


ful than tl 


“ More thar ” T answered, quietly. “1 
shall write wher an hope for help.” 

He did not rn | yes away for a minute 
and I smiled rching gaze en he 


took up hi ts enly. 


Then I w pon you in the afte: 
noon, lf you Ww W me,’ said he J t 
look if you do not Ahink the door could | 
managed better from the outside, Miss Me 
lyn,’ he added he passe ime. 1 fi wea 
to the passage, where he turned and whispered 
to me: *' Keep he heerful and quiet, and 
will soon be ear again. Is there any 
earthly I gy t t I « 1 do ?—there is none 
that 1 w 

“Oh, thank uid I; “but if vou will 
give her somethi to soothe this weary fret 
ting and to calm her, that is all, She is so 
different from this in reality.” 

“T can well ‘ ve it,” he said, “and that 


we shall se 


About those | 


“T shall write them this afternoon,” I re- 


erent again presently. 


“Then I will do all else,” said he; “and I 
will post them, t How cold you are !—and 
here am | lingering when I might be acting.” 

With a grave, courteous bow, he left me, 
opening the nailed door with a key he carried. 
Two hours after he was gone I hardly recog- 

] 


_nized our old room. ‘There was a glowing fire 


on the hearth, and a box of coals ready for re 


blankets and white soft 





plenisl ing it; 
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sheets upon the bed; paper, pens, ink, and 


t ps enough for a year’s writing; bo 

\ 1 a dranght for Mrs. Lifford. There 
were other things, too, my dears, but if I tried 
to te 7 1 all, it would be as i npossi le as il 





ell you the good tl 
selfish heart has wrought since that New Year's 
Day when it first crossed my path. 

Our nner, prepared by me dowr in a dread 


ful kitchen, was spread on a table before the 


e, and looked at, and praised, and cut 
layed with, everything but eaten; and then 
the short winter twilight w sat at I ¢ 
hearth, resting, for the letters it re 


were written and sealed. I 





change 

i i e i my hand as we t ed, 8 \ i 

UProne t it the freedom tha is cer 

to ‘ 1a my i il tr ‘ Ww ‘ IK 
¢ r we dared not trust oursely ) 








\ Kine al | ad r 

« I n nh wile Home t W W ‘ 
Y not yr” ned | ir iit € 1 Vea D 

panes—the door opened qu und Dr. Inglis 

king taller than ever in the f t, drew 
up the are stool and ‘joined us; lowering his 
v t ! yusiy as we t . | } 
r ~ i es ne teiling us e { 

ir wai 1 hu | ering wi ! r 

vy, as if he found our fire v ( 

ee sometimes asking me the « 
try and d iwing me on Ww ltaik i 1G 
le yr ous how he i ved tL bul he knew his 
w“ x Was here. and so how i was Detter: solr 
times gently winning Mrs. Litlord to talk, to 
with a way he had of touching a ter alr 
better things beyond, as if they were ever i 
his s t, yet never bringing them t sh 

. t 

Really it must be tea-time, I am 
he said at last, rising with a little smile he 
pie test lin of aii } it I 
mu t rude at your fireside » long 
You will think me a coward shirkis 





Your letters shall be posted before 


1 allow another thot 





Good by.” 

He must have gone through the kitchen 
himself and sent the woman up with the kettle 
and tea things; but that was not all, for there 

yllowed her a man with semething wherewith 
to bind the door, and shut out, at any rate, the 
‘part of the draught. 


The first part of the evening passed almost 


cheerfully; but presently Mrs. Liford grew 


more and more languid, and more and more 


n her wandering. 





“ Now the struggle must be over,’ 
j 
as I laid her down quie na Still al 














littie bed. “O God! is this the only freed 


> T though:, 


iast in Li € 





. os , } 
s ken her medicine, but no sleey 
Se€ gz. Her eves wandered wearliy 
ibout the room, resting without any recog 
tion on my face, and her weak lips murmurec¢ 
ceaselessly her husband’s name 
’ 7 1 
In my loneliness and fear | knelt beside her 
} } 1] 
I Knowing what to ad nd iongiog ({ 9 
‘ for some one to help her who 
c ‘ when that some one came v 
ntly for a ment he laid his dont 
} 
eut head as he iooked down into the W € 
n the ptilow 
I expected this,” he said me, « : 
D t et you WV r so [ ful » day i ¢ 
n ¢ er lose her brig il nurse 
Some great churcl K Was strit gy twelve 
when last he bade me good-r é 
vassage, leaving his patient sleey juletly as 
I 5 t i 5 | . 
iittie ¢ ild. 
( d night,” he said, looking dow | 
" ! ' 
me Ww i his ive kind eves | tear 4 
esa ¥ rest and! eanx 
I ne ¥ 1 W l ner Sak we i 
ou & ld fail See hx 
vy she is sleeping Even the < Ww 
lad the brightness of the care and love ia 
ea ] d Is Here 
The weary 1 gl stole on. and while I A 
¢ mv dear <« lac mv one great ec r 
as it ght of her, was an ech i e ac s 
et words 
WwW i ne can igain nd LOOK a 
i yt rom I when he 11d 
hat his patient was slipping 
¢ | nheaician’ Je werw ranidiv in? 
ner pnysician s&s hands very rapiaiy 1] 


ind better hourly, as it seemed ; and she 


eat a little, and during the next few 


my) 
Gia Sif 


wly brighten for us. 
The governor returned on the 


and came to see us. 


se as he looked round. ] said 


to be able to thank him and his « 


their kindness, but he interruy ted m 


Phere is nothing official about it 


. . 
what has been done for you the 


t you must 


done; what has been se 





He only stayed a few 


minutes in our room, but he showed his sur 


I was gl 
ficials for 
e, 

, he said 


have been 


sent privately from the doctor's own house, 


within the prison walls that night 


membered, 


at his own wish, and his own expense. 


1 
Ah, in the prayers both of the old and young 


he was re- 
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So, my dears, the days passed on, and you 
may guess what was the only relief to their 
monotony. Our provisions would not disap 


r, our coal seemed never to grow less; daily 
rs. Lifford grew into her own sweet self again, 
though her strength came back so very slowly, 

now we had been within those four walls a 
week. That morning I had been reading 
d to my dear old lady from my fat little 


ok with the harrowing pictures. I had 
pped looking into the fire, wondering at the 
e courage of poor Jerome of Prague, who, 


knowing what his dungeon had been, knowing 


that the agony had conquered him in spite of 


s marvellous strength, and made him deny 


Master, had still, with strength ennobled 
repentance, made his recantation, and gone 
ngly back to greater agony still. “O God! 


* \ 
prayed in my 





pardon me for my complaining 


ueart, 


rT} } 


[ had taken my book up to read again when 
heard the old step outside the door and the 
easant familiar voice speaking ina whispe Yr. 
When he came in I turned my eyes full of an 
asked question, and he answered me with a 
LLitc, 
‘ Well,” he said, taking Mrs, Lifford’s hand, 
any answer to your letters yet? 
Not yet,” she whispered, hesitatingly, for 


she could not bear to speak of this. “It is 


y a week, and travelling is uncertain 
weather. The coaches are sometimes 

iced to stop.” 

‘A week is it?” he asked; 


e one will be here to-day.” 


‘then I expect 


‘If they can; but I don’t feel sure they can 


be here so soon,” she answered, hastily. 


‘ 


t 


‘I think I saw a messenger down-stairs,” 
>» went on, not looking at me, but rising as if 
e had just remembered, “and I think he came 
mm London—from Mr. Martin, it must have 
en. Will you see him?” 

‘Then Martin did not come hi 





iid, sadly. 
“It may be himself, dear Mrs, Lifford,” said 
“You see I could not recognize your son, 
ould I, being a stranger? I think it is very 
kely to be himself. I will fetch him.’ 
He said afterward that he had done it very 
unglingly, but if he had, it could not have 
een better any other way. She was prepared, 


} 


and the shock was far from hurting her. 


f 


Which son would it be? I thonght breath- 
ssly, as I watched the door. 

“ Mother, oh, my mother, will you ever for- 
ive me?” 


I slipped out after Dr. Ingli 


lis, as the mother, 








with a little low e1 id her head on her eon’ 
shoulder. We stopped half-way down the long 
passage, leaning against the opposite walls, I 


felt that he was 
to speak, but I di 


looking at me, expecting m« 





not, nor did I look up, n 
the happiness that had 
ld lady. Besides, I knew 


that when we spoke it would be to say good- 


heart was so 
come to my dear 
by, and there was hurry for that. 


“Mr. Martin | rd has brought your free- 


dom,” said Dr. Inglis at last in a low voice: 
* how glad you must be!” 

‘“Yes—and there are more reasons to | 
glad,” said J, quick “This has ended a 


coldness and est: ent that Jasted twent: 
years,” 

“Then it is worth the suffering, is it not 
he said. 

me Yh, ye ” T replic 1. 

“It has beer 
tinued, 


7 No, in lee ] 


a dreary time for yor he con- 


never dreary with her,’ 


I said; “and your kindness has taken away 
much of the dreariness—that can never be re- 


paid,” 

“Jf I had done all that I longed for power 
to do,” said he, “it would all have been 
paid.” 

“ Yes, I believes I answered, earnest] 
feeling that I knew what he meant—“ repaid 
in the ohiy Way you care for.” 

He smiled a funny little smile as he took 
both my hands, and said good-by. 

Presently I went into our room again, and 
then Mr. Martin began to tell, hurriedly and 


excitedly, how it had all happened. 
“T did put the » in court,” he said; “ but 
only to intimidate you, and show Hart that I 


did not intend him to have everything his ow: 
way. When you wrote, I was very angry with 
Hart for not taking some step in the matter, 
and would not condescend to answer your let 
ter. The next day, or sooner, I forgot al} 
The fir 
Miss Merlyn’s letter, which told me you were 
here. Ob, mother, that shock was punishment 
I found 


ve to do to obtain your re 


about it. thing that recalled it was 


h! I did not waste a moment. 
out a I should ha 
lease. It was a complicated affair, and I was 
at it till I got the 


1 


enoug 
] 
i 


} 


t signature, when I posted 
your release. Look at me, 
mother—it has turned 


“T don’t see it, Martin,” she said, with a 


off at once wi 


me into an old man.” 


smile. “ You have done 





little proud, h: 
too much this week, that is all. You are just 
my boy still.” 


She seemed not to care to talk any more 
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‘ving two wis 
ltwo heads bared 
may imagine how 


to describe tha 


it 
me 


more tender t 
fford I could neve 


for the first time ir 
vho w: 


ne I had only jus 


brave and earnest 






















































farther fror the few miles of road th 

th 1 horse merrily under the summer 
leaves. H y had beer my few days 
there wher left him! yet what were 


they to his labor? Did he love the 


sunny lan rvest fields that were so 
fami I Did he long for the birds, 





and trees wers, that were around me 





always, i e cells where all the lig 
that came ht 

Work y nee more; the winter wv 
creeping nd our dear old la ’ 
not ¢ 

Onen ember came a letter from 
Mr. Lit he was going to bring 
his m r New Year’s D nd 
that he s g all his family, t th 
we wigli New Year in i together 
and « t letter came one fr 
Mr. H to come and spend ‘ 
New Y¢ with us on 3 way t 
Paris 

My de re never was such a house! 
What W ne? W! ich y uld come 
first ' Mr. Hugh y wl he 
met his brot Would it all be happine 
or misert en Mr. Hart grew excited, and 
actually tore of everything 
lavishly, az ite a bustling and cheerfa 
manner \ ene it Was, tt whoen 
box as large ed came down from London 
followed zical manner by a huge hampe 
of gant {a gcow!—and at last thing 


t ass, that Mrs. Hart sent out 


party on New Year’s Eve, 


pel me how “ It will be good for th 
& w, my dear;” just as if tl 
re 0l was the only idea she 


‘ thought of the party bring- 


w boarder had brought that 





S on her face. 
ore the New Year's Ev 
; rom Deebor gh ¢ w Ul 
with half a dozen parcels « 


arms, and a great dog at his 


e Mr. Hugh, with Guile al 


iis Comlortabie face, 





} 


\ ther, where is she?’ he asked, 


Mr. Hugl 1ot receive this intelligenc« 
as Mrs. H Lt 3 ked as if she had expected, 
He n i two little decisive words—per 
haps | ill them three, but he didn’t, 
he o1 “That's right,’ and then } 


turned ag to me with an especial politeness, 
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which then, and alway ! l 
me for his mother’s sake. 

All that afternoon he went it with Mr. 
Hart, proposing many an improvement, wl 
he himself afterward cart and in the 
evening, when he had give nother car 
riage arrived, and Ht the hall to 


meet | 


is mother. 





Here, dear Hugh! 7 ppiness, 
“For me, too, mother ear é aid as he 


kissed her, ‘“‘ For me t ppiness to 


i 
you here once ore, Moar i fellow, 
have you a hand to spar 
Mr. Martin was loading m« h present 
ind plea ant little gpet 0d among 
s daughters, rather 1 ling fis 
er, | thought; | t he turned, 
whole face chang 

“ Hugl said he hamed t 
t h it ’ 

Yon shall see,” wv gy rer 
ad certainly such a h I don’t be- 
lie e 1 ever saw before 

Oh, to see the mother face! J think its 
look of deep content few thankful 
words will live foreve: 

We were all dressed for the part pre- 
‘ ently the party of H d stand 
ing in a group in the wa I chool-room, 
where the dancing was t ‘ 

“ Honour,” said Mr. } ‘ ver called 
me “ Miss” by any cha ee} ne dance 
for me, will you? Dor H have them 
ail: he used to dar e} t in pear. 


And my poor brother M 


Roger himself, only, poor fe he’s subject 
to falls—oft-recurring, fre t, and distre: 
i g communication Wi t J s wher he 
lies in state until re I advise you to 
choose me, Miss Hon 

“ May I try you | 1 I, enjoying the 


much, 
will not cut us r another partner 





n the time come 


‘As if I should now, } Hugh!” 


“Will there be no par rin the room whe 
would teinpt you ee 
ss ’ . 
None,” said I, 
“ } } = *.] ¢ 
Oo one you would cli e beliore either ol 
a » 3 ' .: oy 
“ No, indeed,” I answers ighing heartily, 


for I knew what a Hillswood dance was, though 
not in that house. 

“Very well,” said he; “we shall remember 
that 


“Honour,” whi pere lmy dear old lady, 
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only that 


passed me, 


that endless ¢ 
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e has crowned the 3 Wi ur ¢ } for t} lady of 1 : 
ory. tl rodmot! knew! OF 
[r. Martin, as th }1 je i mv child, if vour] ! } ! Hark! 3 
' 4 
eremontous|y i! rel ur fa ! \ le ’ f 
: | / 
to night! th od ‘ S| 
Hug il } 
> @-ane 4 
er \\ 4 
IT IS CO} , ; 
’ . 4 
1lP i j 
9” asked Mr. M 11 , ; ¢ 
l 4 ae in 4 
rhe ed nN 4 
i J I 7 i 
; +} } i i | 
f her owr SW I wi : 
low to me, ¢ re \ 
they al u d ’ 
y said . : ; 
; 4 
; 
irly mée f 
las a New Ye had 
torv rou | heard rt rn 
M ri ent I W £ 
hing {rey | 
I igs I! | 
: 
f comica } 3 
I \ 3 
I was of wearing pr * ail 
cheer mv < i! T 3 
. . . 
uid give up t } } 
I y ‘ 
r our ! n, we 
1 independ sif we had 
' ’ 
estate and 5 ! ! R . 
wav herself; and hov ‘ 
e road to churel f w t 
1 how every p! r the by plur ( 
} yere ft ta r 
made to kee} that ¢ 
day as they did n wtats 
" I ates , Wa ¢ t} " l crow. 
r doctor’s mart Mr. Hug! 
x pense it was ail Con and 
ire ‘. 
Mr. Martin t Mr. H ’ 
t in Lond ’ the s ( 
for it would be re to fai } 
} : ‘ ’ . 
id, joking with 4 
tly, how that y cear d lady I 
imong us, until one 1 mer t , 
they found ita Fal te . 
led her throngh th ! N ; V 
ly. and that her eyes had opened 
. , " rT 1 , ' 
ful sleep to the glory of JJ 
\\ 4 ei a we 
When the us tt 
ry, my dears. Are ou t 
; ; . eo 
how freshly it | comes n 4 
ote VW the | teet « 
Year’s Eve! There have ’ 
1 
id to keep without your father ee ; 
But when he keeps the Phe ; long 
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pushed back plainly behind her ears, her dress 
is a little short, don’t touch the ground, her 
feet snug in substantial calfskin shoes, her step 
firm and brisk. You nod graciously, and she 
smiles till she shows her teeth as she says, 
“‘Good- morning!” in a hearty, sweet way that 
is really quite as charming as a good kiss— 
like the soothing caress of softly patting one’s 
hair. 

Just that little twisted, double-and-triple in- 
flection of those commonest words, if you were 
gloomy, came to you like a blessed ray of sun 
shine. I know it did. 

Let the other person be Miss Sweete, a belle 
with glorious brown eyes, and red lips, and 
golden-brown curls. She walks, mayhap, with 
a saunter, picking out her steps on the puddly 
pavement, lest her feet in dainty gaiters get 
wet. Her skirts trail, and go hustling along 
with the noise of a wet mop dragged across dry 
leaves. 

Her “ good-morning” is as harsh and cold 

as the voice of a rough man scolding his dog. 
Jt hurts you; it makes you feel mean and un 
worthy, and as though you were a culprit de- 
serving of punishment at the hands of the law. 
It was rasping, proud, scornful, defiant, sneer 
ing; you felt it so; and in spite of yourself it 
made you feel heavy-hearted, sad, ill-natured, 
not a bit in love with the world or anybody 
in it. 
I do think we should all try to cultivate 
kind, expressive voices, let them be soft, and 
sweet, and impressive, and full of meaning, not 
empty, and barren, and repulsive. 

It is not very hard to modulate the tones and 
make a sweet voice, if the heart is kind and 
full of generous impulses and noble aspira- 
tions, warm with love for all mankind. No, I 
don’t think it a hard task then. 

There are families in which the mother fre- 
quently makes her children stop talking to 
their little brothers until she says: “I wish 
you'd say that over again in a milder tone of 
voice—a little mellower, if you please, dear— 
you make it savagely imperious, while I am 
sure you love your little brother, and want him 
to know it;” and then the tinkling voice, with 
tender clearness, speaks the sentence over 
again, and this time it is satisfactory. 

The voice of a scoundrel is often soft and 
full of seductive sweetness, but it is sycophan- 
tic, hollow, and one is not long in detecting 
the servile spirit of the speaker. 


We were delighted with the suggestion of 
the rug-woman of Montana about using old 
voL. xx xix.—19, 
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knit drawers to make rugs. Why, that’s ev- 
perb! Thank you. I said to sister-in-law 
Mattie, after I read the suggestion, that I did 
believe everything under the sun was of some 
real use, if we only knew what that was—every- 
thing except worn-out cotton stockings in a 
family who had not graduated sizes of children. 
Mattie’s eyes twinkled wisely as she replied : 
“T was in at Zula’s the other day when she 
was washing Ettie’s face, and neck, and ears, 
and I said, ‘Why you lay on the timber as 
though you were killing snakes, Zula. You 
rab too briskly ; that must hurt,’ 

“She laughed and said, ‘ With a good, soft, 
spongy wash-rag like I use, it wouldn’t burt a 
young baby. You see this rag is the worn-out 
leg of a cotton stocking, cut open, and that 
makes such a nice sizable, soft, good one. Ma 
wouldn’t hurt her little Ettie—no.’” 

So that’s the use to which such things can be 
applied. We are square now with that nice 
wifely little rug-woman of Montana. 
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A RAINY DAY. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

TO glimpse of sunshine cheers the eye; 
\ Above there looms that dismal sky, 
With clouds o’er clouds piled thick and high ; 

Well may we sigh. 
Young spring, who smiled at first so fair, 
Ilias slyly spread a treacherous snare ; 
The icy trees stand, mute and bare, 


In grim despair. 


We shiver as the chilly rain 
Is heard against the window pane ; 
Ah! nature, you will find it vain 
To thus complain. 
I wonder if in forests deep, 
Where blue-eyed violets upward peep, 
Awakened from their winter sleep, 
This storm doth sweep? 
Ah! flower-sprites, ye only know 
lf tears adown the petals flow 
Of sweet wild blossoms, drooping low, 


O’ercome with woe. 


In silence al) their griefs are borne; 

Though trampled oft and rudely torn, 

No mortal ever heard them mourn, 
Howe’er forlorn. 


Ah! had we but their patience great, 
We should not thus rebel ’gainst fate, 
For summer comes, however late, 

If we but wait. 
Away, then, thoughts of gloom and fear! 
The firelight shines with rud ly cheer; 
Outside it may be cold and drear, 

Tis genial here. 
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OLD PERRY FLINT. 





A NEW temperance story, entitled “Ture 
‘A Years in a Man-Trap,” by the author 
of ‘‘ Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” has just been 
published by J. M. Stoddart & (o., of this 
city. Below we give an extract from the book. 


4 


The two men, Lloyd and Jones, have deter- 
mined to abandon useful work and go into the 
liquor-selling business, in urder to get rich and 
“live like gentlemen.” Every step they take 
in the new path they propose ta, walk in is at- 
tended by some pain, disappointment, or dis 
aster. Our extract gives the first bitter fruit; 
but it is almost sweet to the taste in comparison 
to what they plucked afterward, 

The story is told by one of the two men, and 
gives from his standpoint the inside view of 
saloon keeping; and makes the reader ac- 
quainted with what is seen and done and said 
in one of those licensed nuisances of pauperism 
and crime, of which our land has the appalling 
number of over one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, After a year’s experience in this dread- 
ful work, he says: 

‘So many things have crowded on my mem- 
ory since I began to tell this story of three 
years’ experience in liquor-selling that I have 
brought the reader’s mind, I fear, into some 
confusion. Thre is so much that I have seen 
and heard, so many life tragedies that re-enact 
themselves before me, so much that is like a 
troubled dream in my consciousness, s0 many 
persons and incidents mixed together, that I 
find it almost impossible to make a clear and 


coherent record of what I wish to tell. 

So the reader must bear with me, and keep 
the thread of my story as best he can. It will 
not run in the channel at first marked out, but 


keep breaking away on this side and on that, 
now turning back in dark caves, or leaping 
down sudden falls, or rushing into foamy 
rapids, or hiding itself in stagnant marshes 
amid things ugly and venomous. It is an evil 
story, and deals with evil things. A hundred 
ip to this point, have I been on the eve 
uurning what I have written and letting all 

, but something I cannot resist impels me to 

n and write it out to the end. 

[ move forward a year. That first year! 
What a history it made! I could not have 
believed that in two men of so little account 

e world as we were lay such a marvellous 
power to do harm. I have thought it over 
many times since, and wondered. We were 
(278) 


nothing of ourselves—two obscure mechanics 
without name or influence—but the moment 
we ranged ourselyes on the side of what was 
hurtful to our fellow-men, all hell seemed work- 
ing through us.” 

But to the extract 

“*T’m in dead earnest a it this thing,” said 
Lloyd, as soon as we were enough alone to be 
able to talk freely. There was a kind of re- 
lief in his voice, as if he had been re straining 


eas in his face not 





himself. I noticed a har 
usual in its expres ion, and a fierce, half-de 
fiant look in his eye—a sort of eager, awaking 


cruelty—that was altogether new to me, “The 
more I think of it, the e it grows on me,’ 
he added, 

“Just the way | n fe ¢ about it,” was 
my reply. 

“ Do you know what a iss of ale or a drink 
of spirits costs?” 

I did not, but I w ver! re the profit was 
large. 

“Tt’s nearly all profit, or I'm mistaker 
said Lloyd. “ Let ee. How shall we find 
out? Ah! It’s just me to me. There's 
Perry Flint. He kept bar once.” 

“Who is Perry Flint?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know old Perry? He’s been a 
hard case in his time. Used to drink like a 


od business down on the 


fish. He wasinag 
wharf some years ago, I’m told, and right we!! 
off, but got broken u; chow, and was never 
able to get on | feet again. He works 
around, doing most anything. Everybody 
knows ‘Old Perry. 

“ W he re does he live “4 I inquired. 

“ Round in Bell’s Court.” 

“Very well. Let’s hunt him up.” 

So round to Perry Flint’s we went as soon as 
tea was over. He was a gray-haired old man, 
with a worn-down look, such as you see in pe 
sons who tak no care of themselves. H 
face bore the marks of lor 


his voice was dee p and husky, as though he 


ig dissipation, and 
were suffering from a cold. Any one who has 
heard that peculiar voice knows it as the sure 
sign of a hard drinker. 

“Why, bless us, Mr. Lloyd, is that you?” 
he exclaimed, as we entered the poor-looking 
room in which he lived, 

“Yes, it’s me, Perry, and this is my friend 
Jones. We work in the same place,” returned 


Lloyd. 
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“Oh! ah! 
Street ?” 
“Yes, at the bindery. 
lady?” 
“Gone into one of the neighbor’s 


At the bindery round in Harvey 
Where’s the old 


Here, 
take seats, gentlemen. Not much of a place 
for company, but it’s the best I have;” and 
the old man bustled round, handing us each a 
chair. 

“We've called to have a talk with you, 
Perry,” said Lloyd, coming at once to the sub- 
ject of our visit. 

The old man’s eyes brightened, and a pleased 
expression drifted into his face. 

“At your service, gentlemen,” he replied, 
and then Lloyd to 
mind, 

“You’ve kept bar?” 
mood to beat around the bush, and so put 


waited for open his 


Lloyd was in no 


direct the question he wished answered. 

“Yes, a little in my time,” answered Flint 
“So I thought. How long did you keep 
bar?” 

“ Off and on, a good while.” 

“In the « ity 

“Yes; I kept bar at the Eagle Hotel more 
than a year.” 

“Then you’re our man,” said Lloyd, “and 
we want to have a good talk. But this is not 
just the place, you see; the old lady might 
drop in upon us.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do to say ‘bar’ if she were 
around,” answered Flint, giving his shoulders 
a shrug. 

Just as this was said a hand pushed the out 
side door open ge ntly, and an old woman en- 
She was small and had a thin, pale 


face, mild, almost tender, gray eyes, and a sad, 


tered. 
sweet mouth. I had seen such faces in pic- 
tures, but never before just such a living face. 
Her dress was a rusty black bombazine or 
alpaca, I don’t know which, but it was clean 
and fitted her neatly. A white handkerchief, 
folded corner-wise, was drawn around her neck, 
and she wore a plain white cap. Poor and 
old and humble as she was, you felt that she 
was a lady and out of her place. 

A look of surprise came into her face when 
she saw us—surprise mingled with uneasi- 
ness. 

“Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Jones, Mrs. Flint,” 
said the old man, introducing us. 

“‘Good-evening, gentlemen.” She spoke in 
a low, soft voice and with a grace of manner 
But I could 
see a questioning disquiet in her eyes, that 


such as you do not often meet, 


were reading Lloyd’s face and mine with a pene- 
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trating scrutiny. I began to feel embarrassed 
and ill at ease. 
“A pleasant evening,” I remarked. 


What 


The tender gray 


“Pleasant, but warm,” she replied. 
a sweet old voice it was! 
eyes looked at me with a steadiness that I 
could not endure. I had to drop my own to 
the floor; when I Jifted them again, I found 
that she was still reading my countenance, and 
the shadow that was stealing over hers told me 
that she was not satisfied with what she found 
there. 

We did not remain long after Mrs. Flint 
came in, nor ventured, while we stayed, to 
make even the remotest allusion to the purport 
of our visit. When we left, Flint, without 
putting on his hat, walked with us to the end 
of the court. 

“Come round to the ‘Shades,’” said Lloyd, 
as we parted, 

“This evening?” queried Flint. 
“Yes; you'll find us there.” 

“ All right; I'll soon be on hand.” 
We waited at the “Shades,” a tavern close 
by, for over fifteen minutes before the old man 
came in. His step was slow and his face 


grave. A change had passed over him. 


“T’m here, gentlemen, as I promised,” 
he said. “Perry Flint always keeps his 
word,” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, old boy? You 
look as sober as if you’d just come out of a 
prayer-meeting ;” and Lloyd put his hand 
familiarly on Flint’s shoulder. 

“M iy be I have,” was the response, made 
without a change of countenance, 

“Oh!” returned Lloyd, with a covert sneer 
“the old lady—’ 


’ 


“Take care now!” A fire seemed to blaze 


out of the old man’s eyes. “ Keep your hands 
off of her.” 

I saw Lioyd’s mistake, and tried to correct 
it. 

“Yes,” I broke in warmly, “ke ep your 
hands off of her. A dearer old lady than your 
wife, Mr. Flint, I have never seen. I don’t 
wonder that you say, ‘ Keep your hands off of 
her.’ ” 

“You are right, my boy,” Flint responded, 
turning to me with a look of pleasure in his 
marred face. “She is a dear old lady—yes, a 


lady /—and too good for me, Oh, dear! the 
trouble I’ve brought on her!” 

There was genuine regret in the deep, rat- 
tling voice of the old man, that sunk and 
trembled as he spoke. 


“Come,” said Lloyd, taking hold of Flint’s 
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arm; “Jet’s go over to that corner, where we 


can be more alone.” 

Flint went passively, and we took our places 
at a table. 

“Three glasses of ale, 
waiter who came up as we sat down. 

“No, thank you; ncne for me,” said Flint, 
ipward side motion of the hand, like 
I looked at 


” Lloyd said, to a 


with an 
one trying to ward off something. 


him, and saw a struggle in his face. 

“Nonsense! Three glasses, waiter,” spoke 
out Lioyd 

And the waiter left us to fill the order. 

“T tell you, Mr. Lloyd, I don’t want any- 
thing,” | the old man; “TI didn’t come here 
to drink [ said I wouldn’t touch a drop, and 
I wor So there, now! ” 

His manner was nervous. 

Oh, we never mind.” I spoke sooth- 
ngly. “ You needn’t take anything if you 
don’t want to. This is a free country, you 
know.’ 

“Of course it is. I haven’t taken a drop for 
nigh on to three weeks. You see, I’ve sworn 
off.” 

“Haven't taken the pledge?” There was 
just enough of a sneer in Lloyd’s voice to be 
annoying 

“No, but I ’most wish I had.” 

I was struck by the tone in which this was 
uttered. It was that of one whe felt himself 
in danger, 

Three foaming glasses of ale were set down 


upon the table. The old man turned his face 


away. I t ok up one of them, and Lloyd an 
other. After we had each of us taken a deep 
drink, Lloyd, as he removed the glass from 
his lips, said: “That's splendid liquor; don’t 


know when I’ve tasted so fine a glass of ale.” 
Flint sat very still, with his eyes turned 
the glass, which had been placed 


aw iV 

right before him on the table. 1 saw thai a 
struggle was going on between appetite and 
resolution, and I had little donbt as to which 
would conguer. I could not but feel pity for 
the poor old man, and regret for having brought 
him into temptation. 


“Don’t let that glass of good liquor spoil,” 
said Lioyd. “See, the bead is goirfg off. Take 
it, man, quick, or it will be as flat as dish- 
water.” 

The smell of hops and malt was in the old 
man’s nostrils. His morbid thirst, irrepressi- 
ble in its craving, was too strong for one so 
weak in moral force. 


There was a pause, a silence, a waiting. I 
don’t know why I felt as I did, but there came 
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a heavy pressure on my breast; I could hardly 


draw in air enough in breathing, it was so 
Then I saw the weak old man reach 


it to his 


heavy. 
out and take the glass. He raised 
lips slowly, but drank with the full draughts 
of a man long athirst. I was sorry for him; I 
could not help it. But I 
things than that since then without a touch of 
pity. 

“TI thought you’d come to it,” said Lloyd, 
with a low, ill-sounding laugh, as Flint set 


have seen sadder 


down the glass, which he had emptied before 
taking it from his lips. “Good liquor, that!” 

The old man did not reply, but sat very still, 
as if ina maze. 1 watched his face, as I had 
done before. It was half a puzzle to me. 

“Yes,” he said, like one coming out of a 
dream—“ yes, it is good liquor.” 

“And you pretended you ditn’t want it. 
But I knew better.” 

“Well, gentlemen, it’s done, and can’t be 
helped. And now what can I do for you’ 
Wivat is in the wind?” 
The ale had worked a revolution 


His manner changed 
entirely. 
“How much do y 
ale cost the landlord 
“ About two cents and a half—maybe three 


u suppose that glass of 
asked Lloyd. 


cents,” replied Flint. 

“| guessed as much,” was returned. “Three 
cents, and the landlord gets ten.” 

“Yes; they make money hand over fist, 
these chaps,” said Flint. 

“Seven cents a glass will do, Hiram,” Lloyd 
satisfaction in his 
dollars. 


spoke with a chuckle of 
voice. “A hundred 
That ian’t bad, is it?” 

“Oh, they make that easy,” 


glasses, seven 
spoke out Flint, 
his hoarse, deep, ratiling voice sounding out 
into the bar-room. 

“* Hu-s-h!” and Lloyd put his finger to his 
lips. “’Tisn’t none of their business what 
we're talking about.” 

“ Beg pardon,” said Flint; “didn’t mean to 
talk so loud, but my old shaky voice runs off 
with me sometimes.” 

“Do they make as much on spirits?” now 
asked Lloyd. 

“ That’s according to how they do it. 
of ’em make a good deal more. We used to 
sell, at the Eagle, a tip-top brandy at fifteen 
cents a glass that didn’t cost much, if anything, 
over three or four.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Lloyd. 

“Fact! We made it ourselves,” 

“ Made it?” 

“Certain. You can make any kind—gin, 
brandy, rum, of just what you please. We 
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had a book at the Eagle that told all about 
it.” 

“How did you make the brandy you sold at 
fifteen cents a glass?” I inquired. 

“Well, you see, we got four gallons of sweet 
liquor—” 

“‘ What is sweet liquor?” I asked. 

“Sweet liquor? It’s what they call rectified 
spirits, I believe.” ; 

“Well, go on.” 

“We took four gallons of sweet liqnor that 
cost us a dollar and three-quarters a gallon, 
That is seven dollars. Then we bought a gal- 
lon of brandy for eight dollara, and mixed 
them all together, adding something to make 
the color rich and bring out the flavor. So we 
had five gallons of liquor that few men could 
tell from genuine cognac, and all for about 
fifteen dollas®.” 

“T see, I see!” returned Lloyd, a pleased 
interest in his face. “ And now can yon tell 
how many drinks there are in a gallon?” 

“Somewhere from sixty to seventy. We 
always call it sixty, so as to be on the safe 
side.” 

I took out an old stump of a pencil that 
happened to be in my pocket and began figur- 
ing on the margin of a newspaper which lay 
on the table, talking aloud as I did so: 

“Five times sixty are three hundred. Three 
hundred drinks at fifieen cents. Three times 
five are fifteen; three times one are three, and 
one makes four. Forty-five dollars for fifteen. 
That’s how much on each glass? Three into 
fifteen goes five times, Just five cents a glass, 
which gives ten cents profit.” 

“Splendid!” ejaculated Lloyd. “No won- 
der they pile up money.” 

“Most of the taverns charge twenty-five 
cents a glass for brandy, and at some of the 
tip-top places they charge fifty cents for liquor 


just like oure. We hadn't a great run of 


brandy customers at the Eagle, and so only 
charged fifteen, to draw’em on. We got the 
same for all other spirits, and none of them 
cost us any more than the brandy. Accord- 
ing to your figures, we made ten cents a glass 
on the brandy, but it was nearer eleven or 
twelve, I guess. There was always some doc- 
toring done that I didn’t see, and, whatever it 
was, you may be sure it didn’t add anything to 
the cost.”’ 

As the old man talked, his eyes growing 
brighter and his manner more free, 1 noticed 
his hand reach out for the empty glass in a 
mechanical sort of way. He took it up, as if 
net conscious of what he was dving, turned it 
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round and round in both of his hands, and 
then, while still talking, raised it to his mouth 
and sipped the few drops that had collected at 
the bottom. Seeing this, Lloyd made a sign 
to one of the waiters, who took our glasses and 
filled them again. 

There was no hesitation on the part of 
Flint when the second foaming glass of ale 
was set before him. He lifted it from the 
table in a pleased kind of way, and holding 
it up, said, as he examined it with a know- 


I 


ing look: “They’ve got the knack of it, 
see,” 

“The knack of what?” I asked. 

“They know how to draw a glass of beer 
high up and low down, as we used to say at 
the Eagle. There’sa greatdeal in it. A chap 
that understands his business can get ten or 
twenty glasses more out of a keg than a green- 
horn ” 

“ Possible? ” 

“Yes, sir. You must know how to put a 
good strong froth on the top that will last. 
Just like this.” 

He could wait no longer, but raised the 
glass to his lips, and poured down most of the 
contents before removing it. 

“There wasn’t much over two-thirds of 
solid liquor in that glass,” he said, smacking 
his mouth. “All the rest was froth. They 
know just how to do it here. I’ve watched 
’em manya time. It’s high up and low down,” 
lifting his glass and then drawing it steadily 
down a distance of several inches. 

“You have the knack of doing it, I sup- 
pose?” said Lloyd. 

“Me? You'd better say so! 
glass of beer just right, and that is more than 


I can draw a 


ten in a hundred can do—just right for the 
profit, I mean, and not too low down to spoil 
your customers. They won't etand too much 
froth, you know.” 

“ What will it cost to fit up a pretty fair 





eort of a place not so large as this—say half 


as large? Have you any idea?” 

I put the question to Flint, 

“That’s according to how you do it, gen 
tlemen. The nicer the better, you know. 
And so this is what you are driving at? I 
kind of guessed as much;” and his watery 
eyes twinkled. “But take Perry Flint’s ad- 
vice, and don’t do it. Stick to honest work. 
Bookbinding is a great deal more respect- 
able than rumselling, and pays better in the 
end,” 

“Thank you for your advice, daddy,” re- 
plied Lloyd, a little impatiently. 
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“No thanks required, sir. I’m an old man, 


and have seen a good deal of the world in my 
time, and a good many ups and downs among 
all sorts of people, and I say to you now, gen- 
tlemen, what I’ve said a hundred times before, 
and it’s this: I never knew a man who got 
better off by selling liquor—better off in the 


end, I mean. Somehow, a curse always gges 
with it. I 
iy fingers to-night of men who got tired of 
honest work, and went into the liquor busi- 
is not one of them that has not 
They all make money 


ld count you a dozen names on 


ness, and there 
rued the day he did it. 
Some made a good deal, and kept 
all the money in the world 


for awhile. 
it. But, oh 
wouldn’t buy what most of them lost.” 
“There! That will do, my friend,” 
said I, breaking in upon his untimely speech. 
“We don’t care about a temperance lecture to- 


; 7) 
aear: 


| ' 
there 


night.” 
Lloyd rosé 
heavy frown « 
“ All right, gentlemen, all right!” muttered 
the old ma Perry Flint 
hasn’t lived sixty-five years for nothing. Go 
It never 


his feet suddenly; there was a 
yn his face. 


“T’ve said my say. 


ahead! But it wont come out right. 


does.” 
“Oh, shut uy 
" 


exclaimed Lloyd, unable to 
restrain hims 

“Never did that in my life at any man’s 
word,” answered Flint, growing angry, “and 
do it now. Yow tell me to shut 
up!” His voice was full of contempt for the 
addressed. 


don’t mean 
man he “And who are you, I 
wonder?” 

The weak, almost tottering, old man drew 
himself up into a firm, dignified attitude, and 
fixed his eyes in scorn and rebuke on Lloyd. 

“Come,” said the latter, addressing me. I 
went out with him, leaving Flint in the 
iavern. “3 

We walked nearly half a square before 
either of us spoke. Lloyd was the first to 
break silence. 

“Tt’s well I got out as quickly as I did,” he 
said, speaking like one from whose feelings 
some great pressure was but half removed. 
“T don’t know what devil got into me, but it 
was as much as I could do to keep my hands 
off of that cursed old wretch.” 

“Why, Tom Lloyd!” I exclaimed, not com 
cealing the surprise I felt. “The poor old man 
didn’t mean any harm; he wanted to do us a 
service.” 

“Yes, I suppose he did, and I was a fool to 
Jet it anger me so, But I couldn’t help it; 
my mind was setting all one way, you see, and 
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when that is the case, anything like opposition 
ruffles me.” 

We did not return to Lloyd’s house 
into another saloon, that we might sit together 
and talk further on what was uppermost in 
both of our minds, and also to take note of 
what went on therein. We had 
heard and thought enough on that Sunday 
afternoon and evening to satisfy us that the 
difference bookbinding and liquor- 
selling was the difference between hard work 


, but went 


seen and 


between 


and poor pay and ease and c 
During the hour that we sat there thirty-two 
glasses of ale and beer and sixteen of spirits in 


mpetence, 


one form or another were drank, and we 


counted the profit on an hour's business at not 
less than four dollars. 

Before separating we had agreed, if it were 
ney to Yurnish and 
as near the 

for it was 
that we 


possible to raise enough 1 
stock a small saloon, to open one 
bindery as it was possible to get, 
from the bindery and printing-office 
counted on getting the chief part of our 
custom. 

“ What will Mrs. Lloyd 
we sat together. 

The question sent a dark shadow over my 


I asked, as 


companion’s face. 

“There'll be trouble,” he 
fully. “She'll set herself 
rock.” 

“What will you do?” 

He shut his teeth, looking 


“Tt will be all plain sail- 


fret- 
like a 


answered, 


igainst it 


“Go ahead }]” 
hard and resolute, 
ing with you, Hiram, but I shall have the 
devil to pay,” he added, in a troubled voice. 
“Between Maggy and her mother, I expect to 
have a lively time. But I shall do it; you 
may count on that. 
for awhile, but when the silk dresses and fine 
ribbons come, everything will run as easy and 
smooth as oil. Money works wonders, you 
know, Hiram, and we’re going to make money 
like dirt.” 

On the next morning, while on my way to 
the bindery—I was un hour late—I saw a 
crowd around Bell’s Court, and stopped to see 
what was the matter. 

“There’s been a murder,” I heard some one 


It may be uphill work 


say. 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“Don’t know,” was replied. “They say a 
man has killed his wife.” 

I passed through the crowd that blocked up 
the entrance to the court, and threaded the 
narrow way packed with people, until I came 
in front of one of the small houses, The 
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crowd stood a little back from the half-open 
door. I felt a strange suspense, a half-defined 
terror. I knew that Flint lived in the court, 
but, having been there only once, I could not 
recognize his house. 

In a blind, desperate sort of way I pushed 
open the door and went in, closing it behind 
me. There were, maybe, a dozen persons in 
the room, two of them police officers. sut I 
saw them only obscure ly. One object instantly 
fixed my gaze. It was the white face of Mrs. 
lint, She was lying on a settee that stood 
opposite the door. There was no mistaking 
what was written on that finely-cut, peaceful, 

veet old face. It was death! Lying on the 
f the settee, face down, was 


form above him 


loor, just in front ¢ 


| int, motionless as the lead 


7 


his white, abundant hair shining like silver in 


the few rays « f sunshine th at came in thr ugh 
a corner of the window where the shade was 


broken, and fell just where his head was 


resting. 


I lost my breath for several moments, my 


head swam, I felt as if about to fal! from some 
great height, As I stood thus Rp Ilboun 1, I 
saw the still form on the floor stir. Then a 


stroug shiver ran through it, and then slowly 


and heavily the prostrate old man rose upon 
one elbow and looked at the face of his dead 


wife, 

“God help me!” he groaned, falling back 
ipon the floor with a heavy thud. The sorrow 
and despair in his voice were terrible. 

One of the policemen now bent over him, 


} ; 


end, grasping his arm, said, not roughly, but 


almost tenderly: “Come.” 

He did not move. 

“Come!” The policeman repeated his com- 
mand, pulling on his arm as he did so, and 
raising him partly up by main force. At this, 
Flint seemed to comprehend what was meant, 
and yielded passively when another of the 
policemen took hold of him. As he stood 
erect I saw his face for the first time. It was 
so haggard and pinched and awfully wretched 
that I scarcely knew it. 

The policeman drew the miserable old man 
toward the door. He held back, turning his 
head all the while and looking at the form of 
his dead wife. At the door he stood still in 
partial resistance. 

“Come on, sir!” cried one of the men, with 
some impatience. 

“Let me go back just for a minute,” pleaded 
Flint, with a tone and manner that were irre- 
sistible, 


The policeman released him. He returned 









slowly to the settee, and sunk forward on his 
knees and bent down over the quiet, dead face, 
looking at it, oh, so lovingly and so sorrow- 
fully. Then he laid his lips softly on the 
white forehead, and then his old heart broke. 
Such a wail of agony as rung out from his lips 
I hope never to hear again. He fell forward, 
then slipped heavily to the floor. When we 
lifted him, he was dead. 

I went to my work in the bindery like one 

in a dream. I spoke to no person of the dread- 
fil tragedy I had witnessed, not even to Lloyd. 
How could I, with the stain of murder on my 
own garments? I say here squarely what I 
felt, but would not acknowledge then. Yes, 
the conviction that at my door and Lloyd's 
was the guilt of this fearful work, haunted me 
like a ghost. But I kept it all in my own 
heart. 
“What’s come over you, man?” asked 
Lloyd, who worked beside me. He had tried 
in vain to get me to talk, but could only draw 
‘Yes” and “ No” out of me. 

“ Nothing,” I replied, evasively. 

“ You needn’t say that. What's gone wrong 

“ Nothing -” 
So we worked on in silence for most 


9? 


and that was all he could get 
from me. 
of the day, standing side by side. 

I was anxious to see an afternoon paper, and 
got one as soon as issued. It contained an ac- 
count of the scene I had witnessed in the 
morning, under the head of “A DOUBLE 
TRAGEDY—MORE OF RUM’S DOINGS,” 
and ran thus: 

“A fearful tragedy took place at No. f 
Court some time early this morning. An old 
man named Perry Flint killed his wife in a 
drunken fit, and then, in horror at the deed, 
fell dead as the policeman laid hands on him. 
Many of our citizens remember Flint very well. 
His father was Aubrey Flint, a highly-respected 
merchant in this city, who accumulated con- 


) Jellls 


siderable property, all of which was left to 
Perry, who was his only child. The son car 
ried on the business for several years, but fell 
into habits of dissipation, and at last became 
bankrupt. His wife was widely known in her 
younger days as a woman of rare culture. 

“ After Flint’s failure in business he became 
very poor, and his accomplished wife was no 
longer seen in fashionable circles. They had 
two or three children, but all died when they 
were young. In his poverty and degradation, 
Flint’s wife, it is said, steadily clung to him, 
doing all in her power to hold him back from 
dissipation, and to make his hard, self imposed 
lot as comfortable as possible. Flint, like 
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most drunkards, often tried to reform, and 
sometimes kept away from drink for weeks at 
a time, But there is little or no hope for 
poor wretches like him when every block has 
its one or a dozen taverns, 

“For a longer period than usual Flint bad 
been abstaining from drink, and things were 
beginning to look more comfortable in his 
poor little home, and the pale, thin face of his 
patient, long-suffering wife to wear a more 
hopeful aspect, when, it is said, two men called 
to see him on Sunday evening and tempted 
him away toatavern. Some of the neighbors 
heard him coming home about midnight. He 
was noisy, as was apt to be the case when he 
had been drinking. 

“ About o'clock this the 
people living up-stairs heard voices in the ‘old 
couple’s’ room. Flint out angrily 
several times, and they could hear his wife 
trying to coax him, as they thought, not to go 
out. But he did go, staying away perhaps 
half an hour. ‘Oh, Perry, Perry !’ 
wife was heard to exclaim as he came in at 
the end of that time. Then he cursed her, 
using fearful oaths. There was silence for a 
little while. His wife’s voice was again heard. 
In a moment after, a savage imprecation broke 
from his lips, and then a heavy fall was heard. 
A death-like silence followed, broken in a 
few moments by a cry of terror from the old 
man. He had struck his wife in his blind fury, 
and had killed her, 

“He was found lying on the floor beside 
her as she had fallen. The blow had been 
given by his clinched fist just under the right 
ear, and death had been instant. There was 
no wound, but a dark and wide discolora- 
tion. 

“The deadly effect of the fearful blow dealt 
in his drunken frenzy sobered the unhappy 
man, The scene that followed was touching 
in the extreme. When they lifted the dead 
woman from the floor and turned her face up- 
ward, no eye could look upon it without tears. 
It is long since we have seen a face in death 
so calm and soft and beautiful, thin and white 
and marked by the death-angel as it was. All 
the fear and pain, if they had marred it when 
the mad blow was given, had faded out, leav- 
ing only the signs of a spiritual beauty which 
a long-tried, patient and religious soul had cut 
thereon. 

“But the tragedy was not over. 
had a fatal rebound, killing twice.” 

I folded the paper quietly, slipped it into 
my pocket and went on with my work, 


seven morning 


cried 


his poor 


The blow 
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b here oy kinds of shoes are worn in Japan, a 
brief description of which may interest the 
reader: One. There is This 
consists of a strong mat of straw, made to fit 
the bottom of the foot, and fastened by means 
of strings going throngh the mat, and round 
the ankles. The Japanese horses, what few 
they have, are shod with straw, in precisely 
the same way. The mat, being made to fit the 
bottom of the horse’s foot, and turned up a 
little at the sides, is fastened on by means of 


the straw shoe. 


strings going round the leg above the hoof: 
Two. The second kind of shoe is made of 
cloth for the upper part, and this is attached to 
a sole of felt an inch thick. This is the most 
common shoe of the Chinese also. Then, in- 
stead of our gum overshoes, the Japanese con- 
struct a rude sandal of wood, the bottom of 
which fits the shape of the foot, and across the 
bottom are two transverse sections, one near 
the toe, and another near the heel, forming 
two huge corks—a toe-cork and a heel-cork— 
of wood, four inches long, and an inch thick. 
The whole is constructed of one solid piece of 
wood, and kept on the foot by means of a 
strong rope or string fastened to the top of the 
sandal, like the -bail of a kettle, under which 
the foot is thrust to the instep, and the pedes- 
trian is enabled to move “high and dry ” over 
a muddy road. The tracks of such a traveller 
look queer enough. 
soft earth, four inches long and one inch wide, 
and four or five inches apart, are all you see.— 
Exchange. 


Two impressions in the 


—— oe 


SwaLLowINnG AND Cuewrnc.—Lord Bacon 
says: “Some books are to be tasted, others 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. Taste first, look at the index, read a 
little here and there, to see if the book is worth 
digesting. Swallow books of amusement and 
recreation, but chew and digest books of in- 
formation, At the end of one or two pages, 
think over what you have read, see what it 
means. At the close of the article, chapter or 
book, look it over, gather the substance, fasten 
it in your mind, make it your own. Read 
slowly, thoughtfully, and daily. 


JouN Bunyan was once asked a question 
about Heaven, which he could not answer, 
because the matter was not revealed in the 
Scriptures; and he thereupon advised the 
inquirer to live a holy life and go and see. 
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A SEQUEL TO “A DOLLAR A DAY.” 


BY VIRGINIA 


TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER V. 
“f URRAH, my boy, hurrah, I say.” 

And bursting into the office, with these 
words, the speaker flung up his cap in a trans- 
port of delight. 

Excitement of this sort was not common 
with the youth; some rare good news only 
could have thus carried him out of his usual 
self-control. 

The office was that of an English commercial 
house in Calcutta, The young man at one of 
the windows had been watching some busy, 
picturesque groups of natives at their talk and 
work on the banks of the Hoogly. He turned 
now, asking eagerly, for during the three years 
in which he and his friend had been constant! y 
together he had never seen him so excited, 
“Why, Joe, what's up now?” 

The first speaker came close to hia friend, 
his whole face bright with emotion, and the 
words came out few, but loud and triumphant, 
“‘ Next week I sail for America.” 
“Good Heavens!” said the other, sitting 
down as though the announcement had fairly 
taken away his breath. 

“Yes; I have been rather expecting it for 
the last three or four months. Parsons has 
made up his mind he isn’t equal to the voyage 
And 


Ramsey, my boy,” the speaker, whom by this 


just now, and they send me in his stead. 


time you know was Joe Dayton, dropped his 
voice a little, and laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, “you know I don't go without you.” 

Ramsey Forsyth grew white about his lips, 
half concealed by his yellow beard—he was 
full twenty-one now, you must remember. His 
head dropped suddenly. “Ah, Joe, [ can’t do 
it. Ask anything but that,” 
sharply. “To go back to the home and the 
Jand I diagraced—” 

“Stop all that, I say,” burst in Joe Dayton, 
with a shont a good deal like that which had 
often hailed a sailor among the shrouds, “I 
wont have such talk in my presence. You are 
going back like the hero you are, with the past 


he cried out 


repented and atoned for, to give to the only 
friend he had when he left his own land the 
life of the man you perilled your own so 
grandly to save. Go back without you, Ram- 


sey, when I’ve been for years dreaming of the 
time when J should stand with you before 
Darley Hanes and say, ‘If his heart or his 
courage had failed him once I shouldn't be here 
to day.’” 

At that Ramsey Forsyth just laid his head 


on his crossed arms and burst out into a big 


“boohoo.” It was the only time Joe had ever 
known him to do such a thing, except once 
when he was relating how Cressy had saved 
him from a flogging, and Joe had come to 
learn long ago, whether or not Ramsey had 
told him this in so many words, that Cressy, 
with her warm heart and her fiery temper, had 
the best and tenderest place in her brother’s 
soul; that his keenest agonies of remorse were 
for the shame and grief he had brought on 
her young head—he doubted whether father 
and brother, following in the father’s steps, 
had not utterly forsaken him, but Ramsey 
never for one instant doubted the beart or the 
faith of his sister, Cressy Forsyth. 

“T know her,” he would say sometimes to 
Joe, while his lips trembled. “It must have 
And I used to aggra- 


Poor ‘ress y nee 


just about killed her. 
vate and torment her so. 

And Joe, to whom all family love and ties 
were a beautiful mystery, and who, partly, 
perhaps, on account of his intimacy with Dur- 
ley, but more out of his own deep, generous 
nature, invested this relation of brother and 
sister with everything ten@er and sacred and 
ideal, could have listened forey-r to Ramsey’s 
talk of his sister. Once when the latter had 
been relating some very amusing incident in 
their childhood, in which Cressy formed the 
principal figure, Joe, after a hearty laugh at 
the conclusion, grew suddenly silent and 
grave. 

At last he looked up with a pain or hunger 
in his eyes which Ramsey had never seen there 
“T wonder,” he said, with that kind 
of simplicity which was a part of himself, 
“why God couldn’t have given me a sister.” 

Rumsey looked at his friend with a new 


before. 


sympathy, “J wonder too, Such a grand 


brother as you would have made, Joe!” 
“T’m not so sure about that. But it makes 
one fee! rather lonely and homeless to think 
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that is the world he hasn’t a relative. 
However fellow must be made of bass-wood 
who gi nd whining over the inevitable.” 

Ay 1 are cut out of staunch, solid oak, 
Joe. But do you say'you have not a single 
relative he world?” 

“ Not one, so far as I know.” 

Ramsey felt a sudden curiosity about his 
friend’s antecedents, but he would not ask any 
questior a subject where Joe might have 
reast to be sensitive. 

Pr the latter detected his friend’s feel 
ing, for he at once said: ‘‘I remember my 
father, y lied before I was four years old. 
Of my mother | have not the slightest recollec- 
tion; but I remember hearing my father say to 
me tl once that she.,was a good wo 
man, | ld have believed it all the same 
if he had nevertold me. I think he was a 
gentle t broken down with misfortunes 
and ill health. He must have been miserably 
poor, altl oh most of that time is a blank to 
me. H: s a tall, sallow man, with hollow 
cheeks 1 racking cough. He sat before a 
ire with a shaw! around his shoulders, and he 
read most of the time, though he would some 
times « and talk to me and help me build 
stee] I ships out of a pile of blocks. He 
must been a good man. I think it was 
the memory of him kept me from going to the 
bad after he died. I was so small that I can 
remember t little about the funeral, except 
that there were a few people there who whis- 
pered and stared at me, 

“ After he was buried, I kept my old room, 
although it seemed empty and desolate enough. 
The old woman who had nursed my father in 
his last illness lived in the house, and took 
charge of me, and was moderately kind. 

“T am sure my father must have made some 
arrangement for me to remain with her awhile 
after his death. It must have been the best 
thing ne « uld do. 

“One day, however, the house took fire. It 
was in a kind of alley, with better buildings 
all around it, and burned to the ground, with 
the furniture, which I] have reasons for beliey- 


ing had mostly belonged to my father. 

“The old woman was injured by a fall at 
the fire, and was removed to the hospital. I 
went to see her there several times, At our 
last interview she informed me the next time 
I came she had something of importance to tell 
me about my family. When I went again, 
however, she was degd, and her secret buried 
with her. 

“So you see it was rather tough for a fellow 
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at five years to be throw: the world without 


a friend, and nothing t small fists to fight 


his way into the light 


Ramsey thought of his own pampered youth 
with such a stab of remorse that he was dumb. 
“T don’t know precisely how I did it; and 
it is not a pleasant picture to look back on, as 
I am told many a childhood is. But I fought 


through kicks and cuffs, and freezing and 


starving. I blacked boots, and cleared side 
walks, and carried in ind kept my soul 


in a stout little bod nd 


I never forgot some 


words of my father’s. |] t remember when 
he said them, but I have h« them again and 
again in my worst straits and my darkest 
hours, with the little hac ugh that came 
before and after. ‘At the worst, my boy, it 
can only be dying, and 5 t not be afraid 


of that; and while you live, remember 1 othing 


can really harm you so long as you never harm 
yourself.’ 

“I’ve tried always not to ‘harm myself,’ and 
I have never been afraid of death; and when J 


see my father again, I think the first thing I 
shall say will be to tell him those words were 
my sheet-anchor, and that I lived to prove 
them true.” 
Joe waited here a moment, but poor Ramsey 
had not a word’to gay 
“When I was about 


hankering seized me to get off into the country 


ars old, a great 





among the fields and in quiet, grassy roads, 
where there were cool springs, and I could 
hear the birds sing. J was tired and disgusted 
with the sights and sounds of the big, whirring, 
bad city. So I came away, making the journey 
on foot with an occasional lift on a hay-cart. 
I worked on a farm summers, and was chor« 
boy winters, and got a little smack of school- 
ing into the bargain; and at last F drifted to 
Thornley, and rose to the dignity of peddling 
papers, and came across Darley Hanes; and | 
think he was to my boyhood what David must 
have been to Jonathan’s youth; and at last ! 
went to sea, and, my dear fellow, what more 
is there left to tell you 

“Yes, I know—you grand old hero! There 
isn’t another fellow in the world could tell a 
story like that!” cried Ramsey, in‘a burst of 
enthusiasm, 

“T hope you are mistaken there, for the 
world’s sake. I had plenty of pluck, you see, 
and my father’s words to fall back on.” 

And this was the history that one of the 
head clerks in the old English house at Cal- 
cutta and Hong-Kong confided to his assistant. 


Ramsey was hardly mistaken, though, Out of 
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such a childhood of squalor and misery a 
youth and manhood like Joe Dayton’s does 
not often blossom, but then Joe Dayton was a 
man out of a million. 

To return to that morning where we left 
Ramsey Forsyth—the big fellow actually sob- 
bing like a girl over some words his friends 
had spoken. The sounds sobered Joe a little. 
He went and sat down by his friend curling 
his big limbs, Turkish fashion, on the desk 
where Ramsey's head lay in his crossed arms. 

Joe talked for the next half hour: he could 
talk to the purpose when he was once started, 
although amongst strangers he was usually a 
little shy and reticent. ; 

He argued with his friend and he comforted 
him. He discerned plainly enough what, in- 
deed, he had known all along. that R imsey had a 


kind of morbid horror of confronting his family 
after he had left them in such misery and dis- 
grace® He was d& ubtful of the reception which 
he would meet, though he came up to them 
from that grave of the waters where long ago 
their thoughts had buried him and his crime. 

Ramsey’s recollections of his father wer¢ 
hardly of a nature to inspire confidence in the 
man’s tenderness, and he had no means of 
knowing the total change which the belief of 
his eldest born’s death had effected in the 
parent’s feelings, 

There was, however, no reason to suppose 
Ramsey’s fears of his reception would soon be 
put to the test 

Joe had learned from the Thornley post- 
office clerk, who had turned up so suddenly at 
Calcutta, that the Forsyths had been abroad 
for years and the house closed. 

He comprehended Ramsey’s feeling about 
visiting his home and the scenes of his misery 
and disgrac& but for all that, Joe’s strong 
good sense assured him that Ramsey’s exist- 
ence could not forever remain a secret, indeed 
that it was still this, seemed rather a happy 
accident than the result of any remarkable 
foresight on his own part. It is true he was, 
in personal appearance, very much altered 
from*the half-fledged youth who had made his 
escape from Thornley, and was only known by 
his middle name of Barrows, which had been 
his maternal grandmother's. 

Still, at Caleutta and Hong Kong—business 
taking them frequently to both cities, the young 
men were brought in contact with people from 
all parts of the world. 

Ramsey naturally avoided the English and 
American circles into which Joe’s position 
with the Waldrons half forced him, still the 
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latter could not, without awakening unpleasar 
curiosity, exclude himself wholly from the 
foreign society in the eastern cities. 

The clerk from Thornley had fortunately 
never seen Ramsey, but the former’s advent 
only furnished fresh proof of young Forsyth’ 


slender chances of continued disguise and bis 





secret, necessary perhaps at the beginning, 
could not fail to weigh heavily on his youth, 
and involve himself and his friend in more or 
less meshes of concealment, peculiarly trying 
to a nature as frank and straightforward as Joe 
Dayton’s. 


“ As for your family,” argued the young man 


with his usual calm luminous sense, “ they will 
be as far off from you as they are now, and 
therefore do not need to be taken into the ques- 
tion. Leave ll that to time and circumstances, 
Then my dear fellow what is to be done about 


the promise by which I have bound my soul 
not to go back without you?” 

What could Ramsey say to all this? It came 
at last to his putting his hand in Joe’s and 


promising to go with him to the death. 


Joe threw up his hat again. Ramsey had 
never seen him so much of a boy as he was at 
this time 


“Ah, my newsboy,” he said, and the tears 
were in his eyes, “we’ve munched our hard 
doughnuts and bolted our hot apple-turnovers 
many a night, with the mercury at zero You 
were all that kept my old heart warm and soft 
when the frosts were getting into it. Do you 
feel I am coming over these white wastes of 


waters, Darley Hanes?” 


It was something worth living for to own 
such a warm, deep, loyal heart as this of Joe 


Dayton’s,-and Darley Hanes, selling news- 





papers and ‘trundling wheelb: 


. 


owned this treasure to which fine gold could 


not be compared. 

Before they separated that morning the two 
young men laid some plans about their first 
visit to the “lean-to,” which they afterward 
matured on the steamer, talking them over by 
day and by night, plans which in due time 
were carried out, as you will see. 

It was now four years since Ramsey Forsyth 
had fled his home and country, the officers of 
the law in pursuit of him and a suspicion of 
the most horrible of crimes hanging over 
him. 

That he was not that coarse, arrogant Ram- 
sey Forsyth which occupied so conspicuous a 
place in the foreground at the beginriing of my 
story you must already have discerned. 

The transformation was so marked in his 
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case that it seems to require some farther ex- 
planation, for the deck of a whaler with its 
har fe and coarse associations seems about 
the last place to develop one’s moral sensi- 
bilities. But the awful shock and remorse of 
one ght and gay bad struck to the very 
depths of the boy’s soul, had cloven right 
thr h all the hardness of hisnature, andshown 
him his real self as nothing else could have 
d 

The hardship and homesickness and com- 
parative solitude of his sea-life had given him 
plenty of time for reflection and set his own 
pa fe before him in all its hateful features. 


not know—probably Ramsey did noi, 
» er at this time he actually made any 


i f reformation, he was too far crushed 


r al strong purposes, but, with the ex« eption 
of his crime, nothing made him writhe with 
such stabs of pain as the thought of his con- 
d toward Cressy. She had her full revenge 


the snubs and outrage she had endured 


m—not with saintly meekness on her 


rt uinly. 

t Ramsey only saw now the tender, gener- 
ous heart that throbbed under all the heats of 
er; what would he have given for a sight 
f that pretty perched head and the sweet 
young face which he had darkened so often 
with rage and tears. How he did ache and 
yearn for it through long lonely days and 
nights, for he never doubted Creasy, never for 


one moment, and whether Ramsey knew it or 
not, it was the thought of her, the faint hope 
of seeing her some time in secret and by 


stealth, for he fancied his father’s heart 
changed to a nether millstone, and that he 
would turn his eldest son like a dog from the 


threa 


old he had dishonored, which saved 
Ramsey Forsyth from despair. 

The saving of Joe Dayton’s life had pro- 
bab y saved Ramsey also from the brooding 
and misery which had done its work and was 
growing morbid by this time. 

He himself said long afterward that deed 
had kept him from the devil; that, and Joe 
himself afterward. It put a new confidence 
and self-respect into him, which was anything 
but the old coneeit and arrogance. 

He had done one good deed at Jast—his 
family had no reason to blush for that, and he 
thought of the sudden light of pride and joy 
which the knowledge would bring into Cresey’s 





eyes. 

Phen there was Joe Dayton! Under the in- 
fluence of that strong, simple nature, anything 
human, it seems to me, must grow purer and 
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truer, and the preserver of his life was a hero 
in Joe’s eyes as, long ago, Ramsey had been in 
poor Darley’s. Of course both thought much 
better of him than he deserved, but that, in 
the end, did them no harm, and Ramsey an 
incalculable amount of good. 

Indeed, through that long close intercourse 
of three years at the Indies, Ramsey was con- 
stantly stimulated to become what his friend 
believed him; while Joe, though even he could 
not fail to discern some serious flaws in his 
young friend, never saw the side of young 
Forsyth which we have, and honestly believed 
the latter’s sins were the ynhappy result of cir 
cumstances and early training; indeed, with 
all his charity, there was one man on whom 


be rather hard, and that 


Joe was disposed t 


he was the father of Ramsey Forsyth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


; 
It was a miserable night outside. March 
and April had changed parts that year, and 


whereas the one was sunny and bland with 
south winds, the other had come in with a rush 
of stormy gales and cold, trumpeting blasts 
that seemed to roar out a defiant challenge into 
the May close at ha 

At the small, old-fashioned round table with 
its spindle legs sit the three inmates of the 
“Jean-to,’ no longer little bey and girls, 
Darley is a young man in the last year of 
his teens, and his sisters are young women 
now, 

He is rather above middle height and rather 
slender, and though not more than moderately 
good looking, he has emerged from the rough 
chrysalis of the newsboy of six years ago. 

His hair has grown several shades darker, 
and his sisters tell him that his grgwing brown 
beard is becoming, and the large,'rather deep- 
set eyes have the clear, honest look of their 
boyhood, and show that a wide-awake soul is 
behind them, a too, that has kept its 
youth clean and pure, 

Cherry sits nearest her brother; looking at 


her and her sister you see the slight family 
likeness between the two has not accented 
itself with their development, yet it is not 
lost. 

Cherry has grown “ pretty as a picture.” If 
she is aware of this it has not turned the sen- 
sible brain behind the pretty face. She has 
just escaped, as I prophesied, “* being a blonde,” 
and that glow of youth in the brown hair and 
the blue eyes still makes you think of sweet, 


blossomy things; the lilies and the roses of 
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June; and, what is better than all the rest, the 
more you look at her the prettier she will grow 
in your eyes, 

When you come to Pruady, sitting on the 
other side of the table, she is at least a couple 
of inches taller than her siater, with less bloom, 
and perhaps is not so strikingly pretty on first 
sight. 

Her face is more oval, and has that delicate 
finish which would strike an artist; hair and 
skin, and those big, purplish eyes, are a shade 
darker than Cherry's; but the great charm of 
her face is a half-grave, wonderful sweetness. 
It seems to have “struck through,” if I may 
use such an expression, from the soul, and has 


something immortal about it. She has far less 


color and glow than Cherry, but of that calm 
8 Weelness, sa@mebody once said, “5 should be 
satistied if | could be sure a face like that 
would meet me first at the gate of Heaven.” 
Seft hints of color come and go in the cheeks; 
a smile, with a touch of seriousness in it, always 
seems lying in wait about the lips; and she has 
a native grace of movement and manner which 
nobody could see her once without remarking 
The old front room of the “lean to 


Phey 


have managed, by dint of rigid economy, to 


changed a good deal, like its occupants. 


supplant the old paper hangings with fresh 
pearl color and a narrow border, while small 
rustic brackets and delicate mossea and h ing 
ing-vines and ferny things, gathered in many 
a half day’s foray into the woods, add a certain 
artistic grace to the old room and the ancient 
furniture. 

In the fireplace a grate has been set, and the 
big bees of sparks hum and flicker under the 
wind which roars down the chimney to night. 

That grate was such an extravagance, that 
they all held their breaths when they came 
first to talk about it; bat “it would be such 
a comfort,” Prudy said; and somehow they 
managed it: and there it stands, with the 
bright brass knobs, which have mounted the 
amall black columns on either side of the fire- 
place for a century. 

“ Just hear that wind!” exclaims Cherry, as 
the oak rafters shake. “Old Boreas has the 
best of it! What are you thinking of to-night, 
Prudy Hanes?” for the elder girl has been sit- 
ting very still, the sweet, grave face looking 
into the fire. 

Before Prudy can answer, Darley dashes 
down his book: “Glorious old king of men 
that Socrates was! Went out of the world 
with such moral grandeur! Makes a fellow’s 
blood just tingle te think of it !” getting up and 
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shaking himself, and spreading his hands be- 


fore the fire. 


The girls are used to explosions of this so 
Darley generally comes out of his books with a 
thump or a shout. 

Cherry takes up the volume. She sees it is 
Plato's Apology o 


“Cary’s Translation of f 


Socrates.” 
“ He drank the hemlock royally,” she says, 
Like one who wraps e drapery 


About n, and lies down to pleasant dreams 





“Oh, let's have that glorious old ‘Thana 


topsis!’” exclaims Darley, on whom a line of 
genuine poetry always acts much as the first 
scent of the game on the hounds, and he starts 
off for the book-case, where are gathered in a 
few old homely lines of volumes the voi ex 
which have nourished his youth with their 
fire, and beauty, and majesty. 

By the time he gets back with a much 
thumbed edition of Bryant, Prudy has got 
ready to speak, pouring the quintessence of 
that half hour’s musing before the fire into a 


dozen words: “ Darley, what a grand thing it 


would be if you could go to college?” 

“ What a grand thing it would be if I could 
go tothe moon!” answers Darley. “ One is as 
practicable as the other. 

“ No: 


the one case.’ 


there is a physical impossibility in 


Where 


“ And a financial one in the other 
is the difference?” 

“If you are certain there is a financial im- 
possibility; but what if it could be proven 
there was not one?” 

“Prudy Hanes, are you gone distraught?” 
turning around and staring her full in the face. 
“Ordo you mean to say that you’ve found out 
the alchemist’s secret ?”’ 

“Or come on Aladdin’s lamp or the philoso- 
pher’s stone?” subjoined Cherry, with a little 
enjoyable laugh. 

Prudy does not laugh, but she smiles, and 
that smile adds something even to the sweet- 
ness of her face. 

“No, I have found no alchemist’s secret, 
nor Aladdin's lamp, nor philosopher’s stone ; 
but I have been thinking of a plan—” 

‘By which Darley can go to college?” burst 
in Cherry. Womanhood has hardly softened 
her native impetuosity. 

“ By which it seems to me the thing might 
be compassed. It’s been on my mind ever 
since Darley told me his Latin teacher said he 
was well prepared for the Sophomore class.” 

“Of all visionary schemes and projects,” 


says Darley, “this of yours, Prudy, must cap 
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the climax! Such a sensible girl as you gen- 
erally are, too. But I am curious to have the 


joke 


“There isn’t any joke about it, you bad, un- 


grateiul boy ! said Prady, only her tone took 
away all reproach from the words. “It’s as 
plain and practical a matter as all our prob- 
lems of domestic economy have been from the 
beginning. Now, Darley,” turning square on 
him, with a little of that elder-sister air which 
used to make him wince, “own up the truth— 


if Cherry and I were quite out of the question, 
had taken up, for instance, a comfortable abode 


in one of the rings of Saturn, wouldn’t you try 
for it, tooth and nail, to go to college?” 

Thus solemnly driven to the wal, Darley 
hardly knew what to say in reply. 

“Well, granting all that for argument’s sake, 
you and Cherry have, I suppose, no imme 


diate intention of removing to the rings of 





Satur 

“ Well, no,” some archness striking into the 
sweetness of her smile now. “I cannot say I 
have taken that project into serions considera- 
tion. But if you, Darley, could manage to get 
a situation as principal of an academy—” 

“He is so awfully young,” put in Cherry, 
looking at the down on her brother’s chin. 

“What difference do the birthdays make, 
more or less, if there is the right stuff behind 
them Now, if Darley could have all his 
money for a couple of years,” speaking very 
rapid as though, now she was started, it 


would be a relief to get the whole out, “and 


we could manage, by hook or by crc ok, to take 
care of ourselves, he could carry himself 
through college bravely.” 


“ And what are you and Cherry to live on 
meanwhile, I should like to ask—air?” pur- 
sued Darley, with an inexpressible emphasis 
on that monosyllable. 


“Nothing so unsubstantial, I assure you. 
But you will be sure to laugh at me—which is 
crus 


ou ont} 
ye wli 


Darley,” said Cherry. 
“You sha’n’t get the ghost of a snicker out 


| be as grave as owls. Promise, 


of me, Prue.” 

“We might—take boarders.” Prudy did 
find the last words stick in her throat, and had 
rather to fire them off like bullets. 

Darley and Cherry held to their honor about 
the laugh’; but Darley, to save himself, had to 
screw his face into a frightful grimace, and 
Cherry rolled her eyes heavenward in amaze- 
ment. 


‘re would we put them?” she asked at 


‘Wh 
yu 
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last, with the air of one who propounds an un- 
answerable problem. 
“T didn’t mean we should lodge them, of 
course,” answered Prudy, rather anxious to re- 
tain her reputation for sanity, ‘Of course we 
could only furnish meals in the south room. | 
heard them say at the Armory the other day 
that it was almost impossible to find a place to 
feed some of the hands who are at work on the 
new railroad. Of course it would net be very 


pleasant; but then the main question is, could 
we not do it to have Darley go to college?” 
“No!” shouted Darley; “a thousand times 
Did you think I w 
sisters selling themselves 
for my sake, Prudy Hanes: 
this time 
“there is nothing so hard as thigking you are 


no. uld consent to my 


out to such slavery 


“ Darley,” her voice trembled, 


sacrificing your fu'ure for your sisters.’’ 
Cherry’s face grew very grave. She looked 
from her brother to her sister. 

“There is nothing, Darley, I would not do 
for your sake,” she said, earnestly. 

“Girls, if you don’t stop this talk I’ll turn 
to and give you both a spanking you'll remem- 
ber,” said Darley. 

He was touched to the core; yet.he had not 
lived all these years wi his sisters without 
knowing them. 


** Never speak to me of such a thing as that 


again. Before I would see you two young 
girls toiling and moiling among a gang of rail 


; } 


road hands to send such a big lubber as I am 


to college, I would har y myself on the first 


make a fellow 


want to swear, and that’s wicked, 


sour apple tree. Wi! 
you know.” 

The girls understood their brother, and what 
feeling the flimsy veil of these light words 
covered, 

“So my pet little plan has gone up like a 
beautiful soap-bubble,” said Priidy, seeing, as 
there was no help for 
the whole off with a jest. 

“ And 


blow up such another,” 


she had better carry 
never dare, on peril of your life, te 
said Darley. 
So Prudy’s plan fell through, which, it must 
be confessed, was not the usual fate of her 
projects. 

After this, however, the young people had 
a long confidential talk, and Darley owned 
that he had himself been turning over, of late, 
the possibilities of getting some position in an 
academy. that he had falked the 
matter over with his Latin teacher, who re- 
garded Darley’s youth as the only serious 
obstacle. 

The lowest 
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situation wou 


ld probably pay 
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THE 





better than his present income of a dollar a 
day, and Prudy’s wages at the Armory; and 
Cherry’s small school yielded a pittance which 
had to be very much attenuated to cover the 
family expenses, 

“Whew! What a muster of battalions!” 
exclaimed Darley, as the reinforced winds 
bellowed down the chimney. 

“T never hear the wind in that way but I 
think of Joe Dayton. I suppose it comes from 
that old habit of associating him with winds 
and storms at sea. Dearfellow! I wish I could 
see him to-night.” 

“Of course you would find him very much 
changed from the old Joe you used to like,” 
said Prudy. 

I think Joe’s individu- 


I never 


“Not in essentials. 
ality had something eternal abont it. 
met anybody like him, and boys as we both 
were when we parted, a clearer sense and a 
deeper appreciation of his real character has 

} 


grown upon me with these years. I see now 


how much I owe to his influence which I never 





suspected at the ne. It has been a quiet 


moulding power with me. He was cut out on 
such a grand pattern! I never read of a 
splendid action of courage and self-sacrifice, 
but I think of him. He belonged to the arn 
of the world’s great heroes of every age. ‘ Yh, 
my glorious old Joe.” 

“Why, Darley, do you know just what high 
praise that is!” exclaimed Cherry. 

The girls had never heard their brothe: 





speak quite so strongly of that old friend of 


his boyhood. 


BY MRs, E, 





(Se / 
gmt in the heart of hearts of all 
Wherever 


they may be, whether their exile is involun- 


_4 Germans is the Fatherland. 


turily or self-imposed, they still look back 
with an ardent longing to the land of their 
birth. And this love seems to cling with es- 
pecial tenacity to the Rhine. So strong is this 
feeling that their most stirring battle-song is 
the “ Watch on the Rhine ;” and the cry— 
“The Rhine, the-Rhine, the German Rhine, 
Who now will guard the river's line?” 
found a response in the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of brave men, who sprang to arms 
to protect their beloved river from real or 
fancied intrusion of the foe. 
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“Yes: and you will bear me witness that in- 





ordinate praise is not much in my line. But | 
know what I’m talking of now. 


said Prudy, spea 





“Tt’s singular,” 
to herself and going rather wide of the previ- 
ous subject of conversation.; “ but I have had 
a feeling, for several days, that something is 
going to happen—a great surprise coming 
suddenly upon us all. It is a strange, con- 
fused, indescribable feeling, but it haunts 
me,” 

“T hope the surprise doesn’t seem like any- 


" , 
+} 


thing bad,” added Cherry, a little 





ously. 

“No. It doesn’t seem like any trouble, I 
think.” 

Here Darley broke in again, although he 
would have been puzzled to supply the link of 
association between his sisters talk and his 
sudden recollection. 

“They had the front door open up at the 
house to-dav. This has not happened since 


the family went away; 


and it really made the 
whole pla ‘e seem inhabited again. Every 
year they go through a general turning over 
and shaking out of things, but all the boarding- 
up is down! ow, and a great revolution appears 

ing on inside, I must ask the gardener 
ut it to-morrow. He has been sick and off 


duty for a day or two.” 


‘It’s getting late,” exclaimed Cherry, as 
the big, old-fashioned heirloom of a clock 


struck ten. “Let’s have ‘ Thanatopsis,’ Darley.” 
And they went to bed on that. 


To be nttnued. ) 
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nq. 

And this love of the Rhine is not without 

reason. It has been the scene of great histor- 

ical events. Legend and tradition have added 

to its wealth of association. Upon its banks 
" 


are placed some of the most interesting and 


most noted European cities; and it is withal 
most love ly in its physical aspects. 

The American— coming from a country com- 
paratively so new, where in the midst of civil- 
zation, nature still partially retains her savage 


character, and which history and poetry have 
yet to enrich with associations—the American. 


I repeat, entering one of the numerous outlets 


of the Rhine in the German sea, and ascend- 


ing the river to its source in the Rhetian Alps, 
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will find himself almost in fairy land, with 

everything to wonder at, everything to admire. 

The Rhine enters the North or German sea 
by numerous sluggish streams, forming the 
largest Delta in Europe. Here everything is 
strange to the traveller. Therivers and canals 
—even the sea itself—are higher than the land, 
and kept within their proper boundaries by 
immense dykes. Trees there are none, except 
occasional willows, solitary or in groups. The 
country is « flat, dead level. The houses have 
a quaint, unfamiliar appearance. There are 
windmills on every trifling eminence, seeming 
to challenge him with their huge arms. The 
countrymen and women look odd in their un- 
couth costumes; even the children have an 
old-fashioned appearance, making them seem 
different from the genus baby with which the 
traveller is acquainted at home. 

In this delta will be found the towns of 
Amsterdam, world-renowned for the wealth of 
its merchants; Haarlem, noted for its aneient 
fortifications, its trade in flower-seeds and 
bulbs, and for the exceeding cleanliness of its 
streets; Leyden, lying between Haarlem Lake 
and the principal outlet of the Rhine, and 
Ucrecht, not far distant, both the seat of cele 
brated universities; Rotterdam, a port second 
in importance to Amsterdam; and Hague, the 
capital. ; 

The inhabitants of this region are especially 
famed for their neatness. Their houses are 
such marvels of housewifely care, that on their 
brightly-polished and carefully-waxed floors 
no ove is permitted to step except he be un- 
shod. Tradition has it that Frederick the 
Great, visiting the Netherlands incognito, once 
begged permission of a good housewife to enter 
her door without first going through the cere- 
mony of removing his shves. “1 would not 
let you do it if you were King FreJerick him- 
self,” was the reply of the unconscious dame. 
The king submitted, removed his shoes, and 

stepped carefully and reverently into the do- 
mains thus consecrated to neatness. 

In one village, the name of which I cannot 
now recall, no horses and carriages are allowed 
to pass through the carefully swept and gar- 
nished streets lest they might leave some trace 
of the outer world of dirt. The very stables 
in this village, we have it on the authority of 
numerous travellers, whore words we have no 
occasion to doubt, are such patterns of cleanli- 

ness that they might well awake envy in a 
housewife of another nationality. The floors 
are kept scrupulously clean, the windows are 
draped with white curtains, and the cows, 
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which are stall-fed, have their tails looped 

gracefully up and tied with ribbons, lest in 

switching them about they shouid send floating 
through the air some particle of dust. 

Canals form the principal roads, and boats 
in s.mmer, and hand. drawn or wind-propelled 
sleds in winter, constitute the most common 
modes of conveyance. Skating is a universal 
and necessary accomplishment. 

Passing thus through the Nether or Low- 
lands, we reach Germany, and already the 
country has changed. It is no longer a dead 
level. Hills and valleys make their appear- 
ance. Now and then a castle, or a more 
modern chateau may be seen from the river. 
The first town of any importance which we 
reach is Dusseldorf, which, without taking into 
account its mint, its hospitals, museums, mann- 
factories, etc., is chiefly noted as having estab- 
lished one of the very best schools of modern 
painting. 

Above Dusseldorf is Cologne. As we have 
ascended the Rhine, along with the levels, the 
dykes, and the ditches, we have lost Dutch 
cleanliness ; and from the sights that greet the 
eyes, the smells that meet the nostrils, we are 
ready to believe the story that Cologne water 
was first invented in the city whose name it 
bears, as dn antidote against the noisome 

stenches which everywhere pervade its streets. 
Cologne is, however, remarkable for some other 
things besides its good and bad odors, Situ- 
ated on the western side of the river, it has 
connection with the eastern side by means of 
a bridge of boats. It has, moreover, a .nagni- 
ficent cathedral, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in the world. 
Its foundation was laid in 1248, and the build- 
ing is still unfinished. 

We now find ourselves in the yery heart of 
the Rheingau or Rhine province. This region 
is loveliness itself. Beyond the level of the 
lowlands, yet not yet attained to the height of 
a mountainous district, the surface of the coun- 
try is broken and undulating. Being a thickly- 
settled region, agriculture is here carried to its 
utmost perfection, The cottages of the people— 
who are a happy, contented race, removed 
from actual poverty—are exceedingly pic- 
turesque with their vine-wreathed porches. 
Here and there are the ruins of ancient castles, 
which add to the charm of the scene. 

The picture, “The Valley of the Rheingau,” 
which will be found in the present number of 
the Lapres’ Home MAGAzinx, gives a truth- 
ful and beautiful representation of this region. 
A vineyard is in the foreground; the river 
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Rhine in the middle distance stretches away 
in a winding course, between gently-sloping, 
vine-clad hills, until it meets the horizon. 
This region is especially noted for its wine; 
and we are told on good authority that a far 
larger quantity is imported to America pur- 
porting to come from this province than is 
made in it, 

As we pass up the Rhine, we come to the 
celebrated “Seven Mountains,” the chief of 
which group is Drachenfels, so ealled from its 
cave where the dragon was killed by the 
horned Siegfreid. On its summit is the re- 
mains of an ancient castle, once the watch- 
tower and rendezvous of the robbers of the 
Rhine, 

On the opposite bank of the Rhine stands 
the castle of Rolandseck, which has a romance 
of its own; while on a small island in the 
river is a building used as a convent. 

Byron has described this portion of the 
Rhine in lines beginning as follows: 

“The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 


Between the banks which bear the vine.” 


Still higher up we come to the castle of 
Ockenfels, now a blackened ruin. But we can- 
not enumerate half the wonders and beauties 
of this region. There are castles and towers 
in abundance; even an ancient Roman town. 

At Coblentz, well known both in the history 
of the middie ages and of a later date, the 
Moselle joins the Rhine. The Moselle is a 
merry laughing French river which only lately 
turned German. 

At the juncture of the Nahe with the Rhine 
is Bingen, rendered immortal in the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton’s beautiful poem, “Bingen on the 
Rhine.” 

Near the mouth of this river (the Nahe), 
and opposite the castle of Ehrenfels, is a small 
square tower which is the scene of Southey’s 
poem, “Bishop Hatto.”’ The tower is men- 


tioned and the characteristics of the river given 


thus: 


“*T'll go to my tower on the Rhine,’ replied he; 

‘’Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 

And the stream is strong, and the water deep.’” 

As we ascend the river, the interest grows 
deeper and deeper. There is legend upon 
legend ; poem after poem; and the character 
of the scenery seems to bear out both tradition 
and poetry. Steep rocks take the place of 


gently sloping banks, and hills begin to assume 


the size of mountains. 
VoL. XXx1x.—20, 
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Reaching Weisbaden we find it a watering- 
place of considerable repute, with its mineral 
springs, Kursaal, gaming-tables, bands of music, 
and crowds of people. But we are not seeking 
these, so we pas3 on, up the river, through an 
ever-changing, ever-beautiful landscape. We 
pass Mayence with its fortresses, its cathedral, 
and its statue to Gutenberg, modelled by Thor- 
waldsen. We pass Worms, made famous by a 
certain Diet long, long years ago. We would 
like to make an excursion to Heidelburg, ro- 
mantically seated on the banks of the Neckar ; 
and visit the “ Wolf’s Brunnen,’’ where the 
enchantress Jetta was torn in pieces by a wolf. 
But the Neckar deserves more than a hurried 
notice, it being, as Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke asserts, the only river in Northern 
Europe surpassing the rivers of the United 
States in beauty of scenery. 

Reaching Strasburg, on the western side of 
the Rhine, we find ourselves upon the battle- 
ground of the recent Franco-German war. 
Here was the border-land which Germans were 
called upon to rescue and to shield from outer 
foes. Here was the river line which must be 
guarded. This is a quaint old town with nar- 
row, dirty streets, and queer shaped buildings, 
with steep-pitched roofs, and deep-set, small 
and narrow windows, some of these buildings 
dating back many centuries, Here, too, is a 
cathedral remarkable, among other things, for 
having the highest spire in the world. This 
cathedral was begun in the sixth century and 
finished in the seventeenth. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to speak of its celebrated clock, of which 
every one has already heard. 

We now find ourselves entering enchanted 
ground. We are on the borders of the Black 
Forest, which stretches back from the left bank 

of the Rhine as we ascend, Speaking of it 
literally, this region is noted. for its extensive 
forests, its mines of silver, copper, zinc, lead, 
and iron, and for the Feldberg, a mountain 
nearly 5,000 feet high, the highest in Western 
Germany. Entering the domain of romance, 
we find this region peopled with fairies, 
brownies, goblins, giants, and pigmies. These 
live for the most part in the long disused mines, 
or in the wild recesses of the forests. Here are, 
or once were, dragons and other monsters, and 
robbers innumerable. And we find in reality 
the scene of many fierce encounters between 
feudal lords of the middle ages, who were 
probably little better than robbers, the ruins 
of whose mountain fastnesses still remain. 
Every foot of ground is sacred to history, 
legend, or poetry. Every rock has its attend- 
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* Motherless ! She echoed the word almost in 
a whisper. Then reached out her arms in a half 
repressed, half-eager kind of way, as if under the 
influence contending emotions. I did not put 
the baby her arms, but let her lift it out of 


mine, so that whatever she did might be all her 
own. 

Her eyes, as they rested on the baby’s face, had 
the look of one who was acting under the influence 
of a spell, rather than from volition. She sat down 


in a quiet way, still repressed in all her move 
ments. 

* Motherless!” The word broke suddénly from 
her lips, uttered this time with a pathos that thrilled 
me. “Poor, poor baby!” she added, speaking 
very tenderly and pitifully, drawing at the same 
time the pr s thing in her arms tightly against 
her boson ind there she held it, until the angels 
who were present, bound it to her heart with chords 
of love that could not be broken. 

Slowly, almost mechanically, she then removed 
its outer wrappings, doing so with a gentleness of 


movement that seemed as a guard to some strong 
impulse against which she was struggling. The 
sweet, sleeping face, the tiny hands and pink feet, 
were all bare ina few moments. A lovelier baby, it 
seemed to me, no mother had ever beheld. 

As it lay thus, she looking down upon, and I 


hending it, a pair of soft blue eyes were an- 


veiled, and 


ny friend, gazing into them, saw her 
ewn face there 
“His ways are not as our ways,” I said. “Our 


ways lie through deserts, or wind among rough and 
thorny places. They are dark and dreary. But 
His ways are ways of pleasantness and His paths 
are peace. His love goes down to the helpless and 
forsaker He is the husband of the widow, and 


the father of the fatherless. This is His baby, and 
He is now saying to you, ‘Take my helpless little 
one. I have given to the baby you so loved, an 
angel-mother in Heaven, and surrounded it with 
beauty and blessing far beyond anything you could 
have bestowed; give to this babe in return the leve 
and care it so much needs. Be its angel-mother on 
earth, and your reward shall be great.’ 

“Oh, my friend!” I added, speaking in the full 
ness of my heart, “do not turn away from this 
divine solicitation. Out of the grave of every 
natural love there rises a pure and spiritual love, 
that gives the soul new capacities for enjoyments. 
In your love for the baby you have lost, there was 
an element of selfishness. You sorrow now more 
for yourself than for him. He is better off—is 
safe in Heaven. If you take this poor baby, bury- 
ing in the act all natural desire for ease and the 
vain luxuries of a fruitless sorrow, a purer love 
will be born in your heart—purer because more un- 
selfish—-and so your new joys of motherhood will 
be greater than the old.” 

She did not answer me, but sat with her eyes on 
the baby’s face. 

“Shall I take him away?” I asked, after a long 
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space of absorbed silence, during which no change 


of expression passed over her countenance. 
Without answering, she slowly raised the baby 
to her bosom, held it there with a tender, loving 


pressure, for almost a minute; then made a motion 
as if she were going to pass him into my arms. 


But something staid her hands 





“ Give to the Lord as he has given to you,” said 
I, softly. “ He has given to your baby a heavenly 
mother, and He now asks you t e the earthly 
mother of this helpless little o1 He promises to 
bless you exceedingly in return; to comfort your 
heart, and to turn its sorrow into joy.” 

The great travail of soul into which my act had 
brought her, ended in a pass ute burst of weep- 
ing, and a wild clasping of the child to her breast. 
She kissed it over and over a sobbing, “ Oh, 
baby! baby! baby!” all tl while rocking it in 
herarms. Yet across her agitated face gleams of 
joy swept and mingled with the shadows of her 
erie A 

Amid all this strife of feeling, the baby was tran- 
quil. No wave of disturbar hed the sunny 
atmosphere in which his spirit dwelt. As she 
rocked him in her arms, quickly at first, but with a 


gradually subsiding and gent! tion, the white 
lids began to droop and a low, baby sigh of rest 
and peace came up from his sweet mouth to the 


ears of Mrs. Langdon. Soft! irew him to her 


bosom. He was asleep. W I kissed her, and 
said “ Good-by,” the baby w still asleep. And 
there was such a new and elevated expression in 
my friend’s eyes, and all over intenance, that 


I could but wonder at the change 


While he slept, we had t tle. I did not 


say much, for I wanted her own heart to be her 
teacher. What I did vent say was only to 
give direction to her thoughts, and to plant, if pos- 
sible, a few seeds of higher truths than she had yet 
known in the good ground of her soul. 


“Ts there not something marvellous in this 


t together. “In 


mother-love?” I asked, as w 
an instant of time it comes into the heart, full of 
und self-forgetting. The 





tenderness and strengt! 
evil have it a® well as the good. The beast of the 


forest and sheep of the fold. From whence does it 


come?” 
“Prom God,” T said, answering my own ques- 
tion. “ [tis his love transfused into the mother.” 


; 


My friend bent a little toward me, listening, but 
still did not reply. 

“There is, in the heart of God, if I may so 
speak,” T'resumed, “an infinite and eternal desire 
to give life and blessedness. In all initiaments of 
life, the first motions are very feeble. We, with 
our dull powers, cannot see the beginning. But 
he sees it, and ‘surrounds it with protection imgnany 
wonderful ways. Even in the lower forms of life 
this is singularly apparent. With human beings the 
provision of care and protection takes on its highest 
type. God gives to the mother a measure of divine, 


self-forgetting love. He pours it into ber heart ou 
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the instant a new-born baby is laid on her breast; 
and with it gives her a joy that is unspeakable. 
It does not belong to her as an attribute of the 
soul—she has only the capacity for receiving it 

but comes in the moment God entrusts an immortal 
It is His love for a human soul 
The 
weaker and more helpless the new-born babe the 
As it grows, the 


being to her care. 
filling her heart, and inspiring all her life. 


deeper and tenderer is this love. 
love changes, taking on a new character with every 
stage of development. It is a very different thing 


a@ felt for the child that has completed his first 


year, from what it was for the baby a month oh, 
and different toward the boy of six, or ten, or 
young of But, always, it is the 


Lord’s love in her heart, secking the good of an 


the 
man twenty. 
immortal being. 

“And this love,” I added, “may be given with 
all its intensity and all its inexpressible joys, as the 
great reward of her who takes a baby to her bosom, 
even though it be not bone of her bone and flesh 
of her flesh. God’s love may flow into her with all 
its sweetness; nay, will flow in if she but open her 


heart. 
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AN OLD DRESS. 
0. JOHNSON 


that dress 


and 


“THERE! has had its day, Aunt 

[ Kitty—see ! Mrs. Wilmot held up a 
worn muslin, of a very pretty pattern—tiny carna 
I liked 


Lawn don’t 


tions on a white ground. “I’m half sorry. 
it better than any of my new dresses. 
pay to make over for the children; so I'll get an 
apron out of it, and let the rest go.” 

“May I make a suggestion, Anna?” 

The two ladies were sitting at the open window 
of Mrs Wilmot's room, enjoying the beautiful view 
it afforded, and the pleasant breeze that swept in, 
and laden with fragrance. 


alive with bird-songs, 


It was early summer. The doors of a large clothes 
dresses, sacques, and 


different 


press stood open, displaying 
overskirts, some quite fresh, others in 
stages of wear ; and with the latter, the ladies were 
holding a lively discussion, Aunt Kitty sewing 
busily mean while, 
“Certainly,” Mrs. 


o” 


Wilmot replied, “what is 
it 

“You might get something better than an apron 
out of that.” 

Anna looked surprised. 

“Tt won't pay, aunty.” 

“ Not to cut into, cert ainly. The 
but suppose you give it 


dress is worth 
nothing to you, Anna; 
away as it is?” 

“T would, gladly, if it were good for anything. 
There’s quite a pile of things’on that shelf, that I’m 
going to give Mrs. Lane, next time she comes to 
wash. Children’s dresses and aprons outgrown, a 
gingham, and a sacque that wil! pay to make over; 
but this—"and she held it up again doubtfully. 

“Tt is not worn out,” said Aunt Kitty, “and 
only needs a trifle of mending, and then doing up, 
to look quite nice. Now, a poor woman, with her 
children to take care of, and housework to do, litt/e 
time for sewing, and little money to buy material, 
last to wear to church all 


would make that dress 


summer.” 


BY 


A LADY. 


Mrs. Wilmot, 
it to the pile 


That may be,” returned as she 


Ided the pretty muslin, and added 
‘T shouldn’t have thought of 

“ Perhaps / shouldn't,” said her aunt, “but for a 
back to 
that I thought hardly worth giving 


ad- 
a bright-colored yine,) I con 


tthe ident of long my girlhood 


ago 
I had a muslin 


away, but recollecting that our wash-woman 


the pattern, 


ask 
d took it home. 


me to me, her face like an April day. 


te her if she could use it. She was 


A fortnight afterward. 


‘Oh, Miss Kitty! I want to thank you agair 


yr that dress. You don’t know how it has helped 
me. I haven't been to church much lately—it was 
so warn, and my only nice dress was delaine—| 
I've 


Well, I only felt worse and worse: | 


was tired, and disheartened—and so stayed 


it home. 
grew cross with the children, and everything fretted 
all down.—But when I di 
cool 


na well, I was 


» that muslin, it looked so pretty and 


me, a 
, and | 


began to think about the times when I was a gir! 


and 
hurch—and it sort ’o gave me a 


used to dress nice every Sunday and go t 
fresh start. It’s 
use trying to bring up children to go either, if 
yourself. Well, I 
I tell 
the hymns and prayer 

The hard, cold, 
and hope and courage came to me, when | 


u don’t go went, and took 


and you, Miss Kitty, it seemed 


along 
} 


and sermon 


were suat 
“me. disheartened feeling went 
away ; 
thought of a Father’s hand in everything, His love 
and care over us always, and that nothing is small 
with Him; 
be, if it is pure and true and helpful, it is doing 
His will, and His home. It is such a 

ymfort that God cares for aM alike, and all the 


that no matter how lowly our life may 
leading to 


time, and oh! what a joy that a Saviour came fo; 
every soul!’ 

“Tt was a very smal! thing, Anna, to give her a 
dress I did not want, but in God’s providence, even 
that old dress was the means of leading her to His 
house, and that day, probably, the turning point 
in her soul-life. 


with her into her everyday duties, cares, and trials 


The new hope and courage went 
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will find himself almost in fairy land, with 
everything to wonder at, everything to admire. 


The Rhine enters the North or German sea 
by numerous sluggish streams, forming the 
largest Delta in Europe. Here everything is 
strange to the traveller. Therivers and canals 
—even the sea itself—are higher than the land, 
and kept within their proper boundaries by 
immense dykes, Trees there are none, except 


occasional willows, solitary or in groups. The 
country is a flat, dead level. The houses have 
a quaint, unfamiliar appearance. There are 
wind : on every trifling eminence, seeming 


to challenge him with their huge arms. The 
countrymen and women look odd in their un- 
couth costumes; even the children bave an 
old-fashioned appearance, making them seem 
different from the genus baby with which the 
traveller is acquainted at home. 

In this delta will be found the towns of 
Amsterdam, world-renowned for the wealth of 
its merchants; Haarlem, noted for its aneient 
fortifications, its trade in flower-seeds and 
bulbs, and for the exceeding cleanliness of its 
streets; Leyden, lying between Haarlem Lake 
and the principal outlet of the Rhine, and 
Ucrecht, not far distant, both the seat of cele 
brated universities; Rotterdam, a port second 
in importance to Amsterdam; and Hague, the 
capital. 7 

The inhabitants of this region are especially 
famed for their neatness. Their houses are 
such marvels of housewifely care, that on their 
brightly-polished and carefully-waxed floors 
no one is permitted to step except he be un- 
shod. Tradition has it that Frederick the 
Great, visiting the Netherlands incognito, once 
begged permission of a good housewife to enter 
her door without first going through the cere- 
mony of removing his shves. “1 would not 
let you do it if you were King FreJerick him- 
self,’ was the reply of the unconscious dame. 
The king submitted, removed his shoes, and 
stepped carefully and reverently into the do- 
mains thus consecrated to neatness, 

In one village, the name of which I cannot 
now recall, no horses and carriages are allowed 
to pass through the carefully swept and gar- 
nished streets lest they might leave some trace 
of the outer world of dirt. The very stables 
in this village, we have it on the authority of 
numerous travellers, whore words we have no 
occasion to doubt, are such patterns of cleanli- 
ness that they might well awake envy in a 
housewife of another nationality. The floors 
are kept scrupulously clean, the windows are 
draped with white curtains, and the cows, 
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which are stall-fed, have their tails looped 
gracefully up and tied with ribbons, lest in 
switching them about they should send floating 


through the air some particle of dust. 


Canals form the principal roads, and boats 
in s.mmer, and hand-drawn or wind- propelled 
sleds in winter, constitute the most common 
modes of conveyance. Skating is a universal 


and necessary accomplishment. 


Passing thus through the Nether or Low- 
lands, we reach Germany, and already the 
country has changed. It is no longer a dead 
level. Hills and valleys make their appear- 
ance. Now and then a castle, or a more 
modern chateau may be seen from the river. 
The first town of any importance which we 
reach is Dusseldorf, which, without taking into 
account its mint, its hospitals, museums, mann- 
factories, etc., is chiefly noted as having estab- 
lished one of the very best schools of modern 


painting. 


Above Dusseldorf is Cologne. As we have 
ascended the Rhine, along with the levels, the 


dykes, and the ditches, we have lost Dutch 


cleanliness; and from the sights that greet the 


eyes, the smells that meet the nostrils, we are 
ready to believe the story that Cologne water 
was first invented in the city whose name it 
bears, as an antidote against the noisome 
stenches which everywhere pervade its streets. 
Cologne is, however, remarkable for some other 
things besides its good and bad odors. Sitn- 
ated on the western side of the river, it has 
connection with the eastern side by means of 
a bridge of boats. It has, moreover, a .nagni- 
ficent cathedral, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in the world. 
Its foundation was laid in 1248, and the build- 
ing is still unfinished. 

We now find ourselves in the yery heart of 
the Rheingau or Rhine province. This region 
is loveliness itself. Beyond the level of the 
lowlands, yet not yet attained to the height of 
a mountainous district, the surface of the coun- 
try is broken and undulating. Being a thickly- 
settled region, agriculture is here carried to its 
utmoat perfection. The cottages of the people- 
who are a happy, contented race, removed 
from actual poverty—are exceedingly pic- 
turesque with their vine-wreathed porches. 
Here and there are the ruins of ancient castles, 
which add to the charm of the scene. 

The picture, “The Valley of the Rheingau,” 
which will be found in the present number of 
the Lapies’ Home MAGAZINE, gives a truth- 
ful and beautiful representation of this region. 
A vineyard is in the foreground; the river 
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Rhine in the middle distance stretches away 
in a winding course, between gently-sloping, 
vine-clad hills, until it meets the horizon. 
This region is especially noted for its wine; 
and we are told on good authority that a far 
larger quantity is imported to America pur- 
porting to come from this province than is 
made in it, 

As we pass up the Rhine, we come to the 
celebrated “Seven Mountains,” the chief of 
which group is Drachenfels, so called from its 
cave where the dragon was killed by the 
horned Siegfreid. On its summit is the re- 
mains of an ancient castle, once the watch- 
tower and rendezvous of the robbers of the 
Rhine, 

On the opposite bank of the Rhine stands 
the castle of Rolandseck, which has a romance 
of its own; while on a small island in the 
river is a building used as a convent. 

Byron has described this portion of the 
Rhine in lines beginning as follows: 

“The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 


Whose breast of waters broadly swells 


Between the banks which bear the vine.” 


Still higher up we come to the castle of 
Ockenfels, now a blackened ruin. But we can- 
not enumerate half the wonders and beauties 
of this region. There are castles and towers 
in abundance; even an ancient Roman town. 

At Coblentz, well known both in the history 
of the middle ages and of a later date, the 
Moselle joins the Rhine. The Moselle is a 
merry laughing French river which only lately 
turned German. 

At the juncture of the Nahe with the Rhine 
is Bingen, rendered immortal in the Hon, Mrs. 
Norton’s beautiful poem, “ Bingen on the 
Rhine.” 

Near the mouth of this river (the Nahe), 
and opposite the castle of Ehrenfels, is a smal! 
square tower which is the scene of Southey’s 


poem, “Bishop Hatto.’” The tower is men- 


tioned and the characteristics of the river given 


thus: 
“*T'll go to my tower on the Rhine,’ replied he; 
‘*Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 


And the stream is strong, and the water deep.’” 


As we ascend the river, the interest grows 
deeper and deeper. There is legend upon 
legend; poem after poem; and the character 
of the scenery seems to bear out both tradition 
and poetry. Steep rocks take the place of 
gently sloping banks, and hills begin to assume 
the size of mountains. 
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Reaching Weisbaden we find it a watering- 
place of considerable repute, with its mineral 
springs, Kursaal, gaming-tables, bands of music, 
and crowds of people. But we are not seeking 
these, 30 we pas3 on, up the river, through an 
ever-changing, ever-beautiful landscape. We 
pass Mayence with its fortresses, its cathedral, 
and its statue to Gutenberg, modelled by Thor- 
waldsen. We pass Worms, made famous by a 
certain Diet long, long years ago. We would 
like to make an excursion to Heidelburg, ro- 
mantically seated on the banks of the Neckar ; 
and visit the “ Wolf’s Brunnen,”’ where the 
enchantreas Jetta was torn in pieces by a wolf. 
But the Neckar deserves more than a hurried 
notice, it being, as Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke asserts, the only river in Northern 
Europe surpassing the rivers of the United 
States in beauty of scenery. 

Reaching Strasburg, on the western side of 
the Rhine, we find ourselves upon the battle- 
ground of the recent Franco-German war. 
Here was the border-land which Germans were 
called upon to rescue and to shield from outer 
foes. Here was the river line which must be 
guarded. This is a quaint old town with nar- 
row, dirty streets, and queer shaped buildings, 
with steep-pitched roofs, and deep-set, small 
and narrow windows, some of these buildings 
dating back many centuries, Here, too, is a 
cathedral remarkable, among other things, for 
having the highest spire in the world. This 
cathedral was begun in the sixth century and 
finished in the seventeenth. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to speak of its celebrated clock, of which 
every one has already heard. 

We now find ourselves entering enchanted 
ground. We are on the borders of the Black 
Forest, which stretches back from the left bank 
of the Rhine as we ascend. Speaking of it 
literally, this region is noted. for its extensive 
forests, its mines of silver, copper, zinc, lead, 
and iron, and for the Feldberg, a mountain 
nearly 5,000 feet high, the highest in Western 

Germany. Entering the domain of romance, 
we find this region peopled with fairies, 
brownies, goblins, giants, and pigmies. These 
live for the most part in the long disused mines, 
or in the wild recesses of the forests. Here are, 
or once were, dragons and other monsters, and 
robbers innumerable. And we find in reality 
the scene of many fierce encounters between 
feudal lords of the middle ages, who were 
probably little better than robbers, the ruins 
of whose mountain fastnesses still remain. 
Every foot of ground is sacred to history, 
legend, or poetry. Every rock has its attend- 
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or. 


ant good or evil spirit, every waterfall its 
sprite. 

But we cannot tarry by the way. Still mov- 
ing up the broad current of the Rhine we 
reach Basle on the borders of Switzerland, 
where the river takes a sudden right-angled 
bend. Now the stream is no longer available 
for steamers and large barges, and we must be 
content with smaller craft. From this time 
on we may expect to meet rapids, whirpools, 
and falls. But every eddy, every hiddeo rock 
has its own history or mystery. It is in this 
portion of our journey that the Lorelei sits 
and sings to lure heediess travellers to their 
destruction down in the depths of the Riiine. 
The scenery becomes wilder and grander, and 
already we see the far-off forms of the moun- 
tains. 

At last we reach Lake Constance, a lake 
forty-two miles long, and at an elevation of 
1,250 feet above the level of the sea. On this 
lake is the city of Constance, a picturesque, 
fortified town, which has a historical interest. 

Leaving the lake at its upper end, and still 
following the Rhine, we find ourselves in the 
midst of the mountains, with Switzerland en 
the right hand and Germany on the left. We 
have not yet attained the grandeur of the Alps, 
but the landscape is sufficiently magnificent. 
Pausing at the junction of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, we hesitate which stream to 
ascend. But it makes little difference. Kither 
will repay the traveller, taking him into the 
midst of the Rhetian Alps. Of eourse we have 
long since found it impossible to travel by 
water, but we still hold to the stream as to a 
clue which shall surely conduct us to grandeur 
yet unseen. 

There at last are the Alps, arrayed in their 
unsurpassed magnificence, their needle-like 
peaks piercing the sky, cold and blue in the 
shadow, but breaking into a thousand points of 
light and color in the sun. Some of these 
have their individual names, many more are 
known only by the general name of the range. 
There are rocky precipices, immense glaciers 
and headlong torrents forming from the ice 
and snow, dripping and rushing down the 
mountain side, wearing away the earth, and 
tossing the rocks hither and thither in their 
courses. The waters of these streams finally 
flow into the Rhine and its tributaries, and go 
tumbling boisterously to Basle where they 

spread themselves out into a broad river, and 
move decorously and sedately through all the 
lovely Rhineland, till they reach the Nether 
lands, and, forgetful of their impetuous youth ( 
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_™ wee 


and infancy creep out in a sluggish current 
to the ocean. 

Germany is now behind us, and the Rhine 
is the German Rhine no more. We are in 
Switzerland. We see the chalets and cottages 
which dot the lower slopes of the Alps; we 
meet the simple peasants who cling with such 
fidelity to their native land, that the German 
love of Fatherland seems to dwindle into in- 
significance beside it, so that the mal du pays 
of the Switzer is known the world over. We 
see their quaint costumes; we watch them at- 
tending their herds among the mountain passes, 
and hear their songs reverberating from rock 
to rock. 

We have followed our clue until we can 
trace it no longer. It loses itself on the sum- 
mits of these everlasting hills, or floats in a 
vaporous veil about their heads. We have 
seen the old-world quaintness of the Nether- 
lands, the beauty of Khineland, the weird and 
bewildering graces of the Black Forest and the 
Upper Rhine; and now we pause awestruck 
and abashed before the grandeur and majesty 
of these Alpine heights. 

Our one companion and guide has been “ the 
Rhine, the German Rhine.” Can we wonder 
at the place it holds in the hearts of those who 
dwell upon its banks ? 

I cannot do better, to express the admiration 
and awe in which this river is held than to 
give place here to a free translation of a Ger- 
man poem. Those who have read the poem 
in its original form, must pardon me with the 
exceeding liberty 1 have taken with it in put- 
ting it into an English dress: 


“ 


“ Of the Rhine, of the R)} my son, beware! 
Its shores are a snare to thee! 

Thy life will flow on too smoothly there, 
And thy spirit too joyous t 


“There are men so rich in each manly grace, 
And maidens so frank and sweet, 


That they seem as though sprung from some noble 
race; 
And thy heart with theirs shall beat, 


“ By the river the castles will greet thy sight, 
And the heavenward pointing spire; 

On the mountains thou'lt climb to a dizay height, 
To look down to thy soul's desire— 


“The beautiful stream where the Nixe dwells; 
There the pale-lipped Lorelei shall wait, 

In the place where the angry water swells, 
To lure thee with songs to thy fate. 


“But alas! what availeth this warning of mine? 
Entranced by the beautiful river, ; 
Still thou criest, in rapture and fear, ‘To the Rhine ’ 

Thou returnest no more forever !” 
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MOTHERS’ 





COMFORTED, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALKS WITH A CHILD.” 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER ITI. 

N° far from the residence of Mrs. Langdon stood 

4 


a small dwellinga little back from the street. The 


yard in front was crowded with flowers and shrub 
bery; vines and roses mbed up and over the 
white porch, filling the soft summer air with 





odors. 


As I paused in front of this house, with my hand 


on the gate that opened into the yard, it was hard 
to realize the fact that just beyond the little patch 
of bloom and sweetness on which my eyes rested 
Just over the threshold of that pleasant home; a 


scene awaited me from which human “ heart 
alike shrink with feelings of awe not unmingled 


with fear. What we ca 





leath, is only the body 
last sleep and the soul’s resurrection into a higher 
and purer life. It is am orderly change, coming 
after we have filled up the measure of natural 
And yet when we stand in its presence, a sens 
awe steals upon us. We are oppressed by its 
mystery. 

rh the door, I felt as if a 


weight had been laid on my bosom. The stil 


As I passed in thro 





ness was very de ‘ p- 4 servant met me in tl e 
rooms below. 
“ How is Mrs. Royer 
“No better,” s) 


[ asked, in a whisper. 
answered, in a repressed 
voice, 

“Shall I go up 

“If you please.” 

I ascended the stairs, trea jing softly, and pushed 
open the door of the chamber in which the dying 
woman lay. 

[found her propped up with pillows, holding 
her baby, and looking down upon it with an ex 
pression of the deepest love. She was white and 

wasted. Her large brown eyes shone with a lustre 
that almost startled you. It was evident, at a 
glance, that she had come very near the hour of 
her departure—consciously near; and I saw, after 
a few moments, that everything earthly had faded 
from her thoughts except the baby resting in her 
arms; that this was the link that held her 
back. 

What was to become of her baby? The tender, 
helpless thing that lay against her heart? Who 
would give it a mother’s love—such love as swelled 
in her bosom ? 

I read it all in her great brown eyes as she 
looked up into my face, oh, so wistfully ! 

“Give him to me,” I said, with tearful eyes and 
trembling voice, as I reached out my hands, acting 


DEPARTMENT. 





and speaking from am impulse that I could not 
restrain. ‘“ Give him to me.” 
“To keep ? Oh 


A flash of joy swept over her countenance, fading 


Do you mean that?’ 


instantly. Hope and fear looked at me out of be 


r 
eyes. 

“ Give him to me, and I will lay him on a breast 
as loving as your own, or keep him and care for 
him as tenderly as if he were of my own body. 

One grateful look, that is now and ever will be a 


picture in my soul sweet to gaze upon; one long 
embrace with lips pressed to baby-lips; a motion 
for me to take the child; and then, as I lifted 
gently away from her, a quiet, ré stful closing 
her eyelids, and the gathering of a smile about 
mouth. I stood above her for many minutes, wit! 
her baby in my arms, almost spell-bound. She 
was passing away very peacefully. 


And so the angels of the resurrection found ber! 





,”’ to my 





There was none that cared to say “* Na 
request to take the child. When Mrs. Royer’s hus 
band died, he left her all alone in the world. 

“ On the earth, as in Heaven, are they who ten 
derly love children,” I said, as 1 held the baby to 
my bosom, feeling as I did so a delight, so pure and 
leep that I seemed as it were lifted into a new 
sphere of existence, “and for this motherless child 
I must find one of these.” 

I tried to think hurriedly. But thought was t 
slow. I could not, weighing the case as it stood, 
decide how best to move in the work I had in 
hand—the work of bringing the childless and the 
motherless together. 

The more I thought, the more confused my per 
ceptions became, I stopped thinking; and in my 
bewilderment looked up and cried: “ 0 Lord! show 
me what to do 

In a little while, a sense of peace and trust came 
into my soul. I felt rather than saw what I 
should do. 

“ T will take him away now,” I said, as I wrapped 
the baby up close ly. 

No one said a hindering word. A little while 
afterward, I entered the still chamber where 
my sad friend sat comfortless and alone. 

“Oh, Agnes!” she exelaimed, with a look of 
surprise, “I did not hope to see you so soon 
again.” 

I made no answer, but slowly unwound the sott, 
white wrappings with which I had covered the 
baby, and showed her its sleeping face. She stood 
motionless, gazing down upon it, 

“‘ Motherless!” I said, in a low, pitiful voice. 

I saw a slight start, and then a quiver in her 
frame. It were best, I felt, to be silent beyond thie 
for a little space, and let the argument of mother 
less babyhood have its full force. 

(295) 
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** Motherless ! She echoed the word almost in 
a whisper Then reached out her arms in a half 
repressed, half-eager kind of way, as if under the 
influence contending emotions. I did not put 
the | 


mine, so that whatever she did might be all her 


, her arms, but let her ljft it out of 
own 
Her eyes, as they rested on the baby’s face, had 
the look of one who was acting under the influence 
rather than from volition. She sat down 
t way, still repressed in all her move- 
ss!” The word broke suddénly from 
tered this time with a pathos that thrilled 
I r, poor baby!” she added, speaking 
very tenderly and pitifully, drawing at the same 
ious thing in her arms tightly against 
And there she held it, until the angels 
esent, bound it to her heart with chords 
uld not be broken. 
almost mechanically, she then removed 
wrappings, doing so with a gentleness of 
t that scemed as a guard to some strong 
wgainst which she was struggling. The 
eeping face, the tiny hands and pink feet, 
bare inafew moments. A lovelier baby, it 
me, no mother had ever beheld. 
ay thus, she looking down upon, and I 
g over it, a pair of soft blue eyes were un 
and my friend, gazing into them, saw her 
there. 
ways are not as our ways,” I said. “Our 
ugh deserts, or wind among rough and 
wes. They are dark and dreary. But 
are ways of pleasantness and His paths 
His love goes down to the helpless and 
He is the husband of the widow, and 
f the fatherless. This ie His baby, and 
w saying to you, ‘Take my helpless little 
have given tothe baby vou so loved, an 
in Heaven, and surrounded it with 
i blessing far beyond anything you could 
; give to this babe im return the love 
much needs. Be its angel-mother on 
yur reward shall be great.’ 
friend!” I added, speaking in the full 
heart, “do not turn away from this 
divine icitation. Out of the grave of every 
natural love there rises a pure and spiritual love, 
that gives the soul new capacities for enjoyments. 
In your love for the baby you have lost, there was 
an element of selfishness. You sorrow now more 
for rself than for him. He is better off—is 
safe in Heaven. If you take this poor baby, bury- 
ing in the act all natural desire for ease and the 
vain luxuries of a fruitless sorrow, a purer love 
will be born in your heart—purer because more un 
selfish—and so your new joys of motherhood will 
be greater than the old.” 
She did not answer me, but sat with her eyes on 
the babv’s face. 


‘Shall I take him away?” I asked, after a long 
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space of absorbed silence, during which no change 
of expression passed over her countenance. 

Without answering, she slowly raised the baby 
to her bosom, held it there with a tender, loving 
pressure, for almost a minute; then made a motion 
as if she were going to pass him into my arms. 
But something staid her hands 

“ Give to the Lord as he has given to you,” said 
I, softly. “ He has given to your baby a heavenly 
mother, and He now asks you to be the earthly 
mother of this helpless little one He promises to 
bless you exceedingly in return; to comfort your 
heart, and to turn its sorrow into joy.” 

The great travail of soul into which my act had 
brought her, ended in a passionate burst of weep 
ing, and a wild claspi f the child to her breast. 
She kissed it over ar er again, sobbing, “ Oh, 
baby! baby! baby!” ¢ he while rocking it in 


her arms. Yet across her agitated face gleams of 


joy swept and mingle th the shadows of her 


rief. 

Amid all this strife of feeling, the baby was tran- 
quil. No wave of disturbance t hed the sunny 
atmosphere in which h spi lwelt. As she 
rocked him in her arms kly at first, but with a 
gradually subsiding at tler motion, the white 
lids began to droop : w, baby sigh of rest 
and peace came up fr et moath to the 
ears of Mrs. Langdon drew him to her 
bosom. He was asleey I I kissed her, and 
said “ Good-by,” the by was still asleep. And 
there was such a ni vated expression in 
my friend’s eyes, and vuntenance, that 
I could but wonder a 

While he slept, we | i little. IT did not 
say much, for I wante heart to be her 
teacher. What I did ventu say was only to 
give direction to her t! hts, and to plant, if pos 
sible, a few seeds of hig! the than she had yet 
known in the good gr yal. 

“Ts there not son I marvellous in this 
mother-love?” I asked, as sat together. “In 
an instant of time i mes into the heart, full of 
getting. The 


The beast of the 


forest and sheep of the fold. From whence does it 


tenderness and strer 


‘ 
for 


evil have it as well as t 
come?” 

“From God,” T said, : 
tion. “ Itis his love tranef 1 into the mother.” 

My friend bent a little toward me, listening, but 
still did not reply. 

“There is, in the heart of God, if I may so 


speak,” T resumed, “an infinite and eternal desire 


‘Ting My own ques- 


to give life and blessedness. In all initiaments of 
life, the first motions are very feeble. We, with 
our dull powers, cannot see the beginning. But 
he sees it, and surrounds it with protection imgany 
wonderful ways. Even in the lower forms of life 
this is singalarly apparent. With human beings the 
provision of care and protection takes on its highest 
type. God gives to the mother a measure of divine, 
self-forgetting love. He pours it into her heart ou 
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the instant a new-born baby is laid on her breast; 
and with it gives her a joy that is unspeakable. 
It does not belong to her as an attribute of the 
soul—she has only the capacity for receiving it 

but.comes in the moment God entrusts an immortal 
being to her care. It is His love for a human soul 
filling her heart, and inspiring all her life. The 
weaker and more helpless the new-born babe the 
deeper and tenderer is this love. As it grows, the 
love changes, taking on a new character with every 
stage of development. 
a@ felt for the child that has completed his first 


It isa very different thing 
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year, from what it was for the baby a month oki, 
and different toward the boy of six, or ten, or the 
young man of twenty. But, always, it is the 
Lord’s love in her heart, seeking the good of an 
immortal being. 
“And this love,” 


all its intensity and all its inexpressible joys, as the 


I added, “may be given with 


great reward of her who takes a baby to her bosom, 
even though it be not bone of her bone and flesh 
of her flesh. God’s love may flow into her with all 
its sweetness; nay, will flow in if she but open her 


heart. 


CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY 


A LADY. 





AN OLD DRESS. 
BY MES M. O. JOHNSON, 


. HERE! that dress has had its day, Aunt 

Kitty—see!" and Mrs. Wilmot held up a 
worn muslin, of a very pretty pattern—tiny carna 
tions on a white ground. “I’m half sorry. I liked 


it better than any of my new dresses. Lawn don’t 





pay to make over for the children; so I'll get an 
apron out of it, and let the rest go.” 

“May I make a suggestion, Anna?” 

The two ladies were sitting at the open window 


of Mrs Wilmot’s room, enjoying the beautiful view 





it afforded, and the pleasant breeze that swept in, 
alive with bird-songs, and laden with fragrance. 
It was early summer. The doors of a large cloth 
press stood open, displaying dresses, sacques, ar | 
overskirts, some quite fresh, others in different 
stages of wear ; and with the latter, the ladies were 
holding a lively discussion, Aunt Kitty sewing 
busily meanwhile, 

“ Certainly,” 
it?” 


Mrs. Wilmot replied, “what is 


“You might get something better than an apron 
out of that.” 

Anna looked surprised. 

“Tt won't pay, aunty.” 

“ Not to cut into, certainly. The dress is worth 
nothing to you, Anna; but suppose you give it 
away as it is?” 

“T would, gladly, if it were good for anything. 
There's quite a pile of things’on that shelf, that I’m 
going to give Mrs. Lane, next time she comes to 
wash. Children’s dresses and aprons outgrown, a 
gingham, and a sacque that will pay to make over; 
but this—"and she held it up again doubtfally. 

“Tt is not worn ont,” said Aunt Kitty, “and 
only needs a trifle of mending, and then doing up, 
to look quite nice. 
children to take care of, and housework to do, little 


Now, a poor woman, with her 


time for sewing, and little money to buy material, 
would inake that dress last to wear to church all 
summer.” 


That may be,” returned Mrs. Wilmot, as she 


lded the pretty muslin, and added it to the pile 
‘T shouldn’t have thought of it.” 
“ Perhaps / shouldn't,” said her aunt, “ but for a 


+7 


e incident of long-ago—back to my girlhood 
{ had a muslin that I thought hardly worth giving 
away, but recollecting that our wash-woman ad- 
mired the pattern, (a bright-colored vine,) I cor 
cluded te ask her 


pleased, and took it home. 


if she could use it. She was 
A fortnight afterward. 
she came te me, her face like an April day. 

‘Oh, Miss Kitty! I want to thank you agair 
yr that dress. You don’t know how it has helped 
me. I haven’t been to church much lately—it was 
so warmn, and my only nice dress was delaine—| 
wae tired, and disheartened—and so I’ve stayed 
at home. Well, I only felt worse and worse; | 


grew cross with the children, and everything fret 





ne, and—well, I was ali down.—But when I d 

1} that muslin, it looked so pretty anc rl, and | 
egan to think about the times when [ was a gir 

and used to dress nice every Sunday and go i 
church—and it sort ’o gave me a fresh start. It’s 
no use trying to bring up children to go either, if 
Well, I went, and took 


and I tell you, Miss Kitty, it seemed 


u don’t go yourself. 
em along 
as if the hymns and prayer and sermon were jus 

rme. The hard, cold, disheartened feeling went 
away: and hope and courage came to me, when [ 
thought of a Father’s hand in everything, His love 
und care over us always, and that nothing is smal! 
with Him ; 
be, if it is pure and true and helpful, it is doing 
His will, and leading to His home. It is su 


that no matter how lowly our life may 





comfort that God cares for aM alike, and all the 
time, and oh! what a joy that a Saviour came fo; 
every soul!’ 

“Tt was a very small thing, Anna, to give her 
dress I did not want, but in God’s providence, even 
that old dress was the means of leading her to Hig 
house, and that day, probably, the turning point 
in her soul-life. The mew hope and courage went 


with her into hér everyday duties, cares, and trials 
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The resolution then made was not broken; but she 
has lived ever since, a lowly; consistent, Christian 
life, and brought up her children like a Christian 
mother,” 

——0$ 620-0 


OVER HER OOFFIN. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Softly glowing, 
In thy hair, 
Saintly lilies’ perfumed whiteness 
Lends a brightness 
To the air; 
Silent—as if sweetly sleeping, 
Quiet—when thy lover's weeping, 
Crowned—whilewe are sadly reaping 
Thorns from out a field of care, 


()* thy breast musk-roses blowing ; 


Thy sweet face is dim with shadows 
As the meadows 
After rain ; 
Yet, though sunshine cometh after, 
And gay laughter 
Wakes again, 
All our pulses throb with sorrow, 
Sad to-day hides glad to-morrow ; 
Only thou wilt never borrow 
Thought of grief, or throb of pain. 


my darling, mine the burden ; 
Thine the guerdon 
Of repose ; 
Quiet, in the tender May-light, 
At the daylight’s 
Gentle close ; 
Crowned with flowers that are immortal, 
Gathered at the golden portal 
Of a life beyond this mortal— 
Free from all our worldly woes. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY 8. J.J. 

“ CYEND the little ones happy to bed,” 

S sings ; and we respond a hearty Amen! Send 
them happy te bed; don’t let them lie down under 
a great overhanging cloud, to be haunted in their 
dreams by goblin griefs that we might have ban- 
ished; don’t let them fall asleep under a burden of 
childish troubles, heavier than we are able to real- 
ize until we recall our own childhood ; let their last 
waking hours be as full of sweet peace as we can 
make them. 0, yes, “Send the little ones happy 
to bed !” and then call them up happy in the morn- 
ing. Wake them, if you must, with kisses and 
tender words of love. Don’t break too abruptly 
into the rosy May-time of childhood’s dreamland 
with the bleak December of reality. 

Said a wee one, rising from her little bed one 
wintry morning, and helding up her night-dress 
sarofully with her tiny hands: “ I’ve got berries!” 


Sleep, 


some one 
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and her disappointment was as real as youor I 
have ever known, when she found that the berries 
of her dream had vanished. 

Let us fill all the hours of the little ones with as 
much brightness as we may. It is the prerogative 
of childhood to be happy; and the sky of every 
child life has more or less of the cou/eur de rose 
according as we are careful or heedless to drive 
away the little clouds, “no bigger than a man’s 
hand” perhaps, bat clouds, still. We may be up 
on Life’s bleak mountain-top where the clouds have 
their constant dwelling; but, oh! let us help if we 
may, to make sunshine always in the valley where 
the little ones are. They muste 
the heights of life, and battle 
must, if spared, travel by and by the weary road of 
let them have sweet memories to 


mb in their turn to 
with its ills; they 


care and sofrow } 
cheer them on as they strive for the bright Beyond, 
or to come to them with softening power when they 


wander from the way. 
—— 
DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH. 


N° class of women are more to be pitied than 
the daughters of rich men, who, having real 
force and energy of character, have no vent for it, 
because fashion requires them to sit still and fold 
their hands. It does. not this of their 
They are applauded when they grow 
their bonds, in 


require 
brothers. 
restive under it, and breaking 
terest themselves in a manly way in something 
besides mere pleasure. But let a daughter try it, 
and immediately the awful Mrs. Grundy starts up, 
and points to her worsted dogs and cats, and her 
croquet-ground, and her French dressmaker, and 
bids the daughter of the millionaire still her pulses, 
and close her eyes and ears to the possibilities, and 
think of nothing but husband-hunting. We never 
can know how many real héroines are behind this 
is called “ adverse ” 
their own feet, 


wall of restriction, till what 
fate sets them free to stand 
and to use their own hands, and know their own 
powers, which had been dwarfed almost to extine 


upon 


tion by inaction. 
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DO NOT RIDICULE CHILDREN, 


HILDREN often very absurd 

/ things, for whieh they are ridiculed or abashed. 
Nothing, however, can be crueler than this : for the 
child has merely done what many a philosopher 
has done before him—jumped to a wrong conclu- 
sion; and if, instead of being ridiculed and made 
to distrust himself, and avoid venturing his little 
speculations before us in future, we had been at the 
trouble of carefully examining his notions, we 
should have discovered how naturally perhaps the 
idea had arisen, or how ingeniously, through a 
lack of knowledge, the little mind bad put together 
incongruous things. 


seem to say 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


ONE FRIEND LESS. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY, 
WONDER sometimes how the world goes round 
For him who has no friend: 
If sueh a one there be above the ground, 
How must he hate 
His empty-handed fate, 
And curse the meagre good the grudging moments 
lend |! 


Who hath such right to be morose and sad, 
To mope and pine and fret 
Reeing sly Time filch all he ever had, 
or leave behind 
The one according mind, 
Gould make him meaner beggaries forget? 


Though maybe that lean life has never known 
The undivided rest 
©f him who calls another heart his own, 
Who hand to hand 
With a twin wil! can stand, 
Or lay his tired head upon a tender breast: 


Such lot were less forlorn—for who could miss 
A love he never knew, 
(Or faint to feel an unfamiliar kiss, 
Or yearn to meet 
His fellow's hastening feet, 
Who guesses not that spell can very death undo? 


Yet even he shall feebly comprehend 
If thwarted Nature’s plan, 
When earth gave breath and yet withheld a friend ; 
So deep and wide 
Those faithful hungers hide, 
No misery could starve since human love began! 


But sadder he—yea, saddest scoff of fate !— 
Of friendship dispossessed, 
Who finds his spirit widowed of its mate, 
Who sees the faith 
He counted lord of death 
ass, a dull dream, the dupe of an nnholy jest! 


I'he winds may blow, but not for him they blow; 
The sunlight heals him not; 
The stars shine false, and false the waters flow; 
All Nature stands 
With mocking, empty hands; 
tefouled are all sweet things, and specked witl 
evil rot! 


How should he trust a promise of the spheres, 
When vows more sacred fail? 
Haw dare take up again his wounded years, 
With purpose dead, 
And inspiration feed, 
To-morrow, doubtful chads, yesterday, a wail? 


\, friend, if this firm thread must really break 
That seemed to bind us fast, 
Try to believe it parted for love's sake, 
Lay all the blame 
On that immortal name, 
And think ‘twas love, not I that proved unkind at 
last! 


) So haply on some morning ere shall rise 
In mons yet to be, 
And, looking each at each with clearer eyes, 
The old, bad Past 
Shali read aright at last, 
And find it led us both to love’s eternity! 
ont Co 
DEEDS VERSUS CREEDS. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 
ND, seeking truth, I wholly lost my way; 
fA Rocked back and forward by the swinging tides 
Of doubt and faith, confused by many guides, 
Each one armed with a doctrine and a creed 
Which each felt safe to say 

Would meet and satisfy my every need: 

And one claimed Jesus was the Son of God; 
And one denied that he was more than man ; 
One scented wrath in the redeeming plan ; 

One dwelt upon its mercy and its love ; 

One threatened with the rod; 
One wooed me with the cooings of the dove. 


And whether souls were fore-ordained to bliss; 
And whether faith, or works, were strong to save ; 
And whether judgment lay beyond the grave, 

And love, with pardoning power, went down to hell. 

Whether that road or this, 
Led up to Heaven's gate, I could not tell. 
Amid this dust of theologic strife, 
I hungered with a want unsatisfied, 
Heaven while I lived, not heaven when I died, 
Was what I craved; and how to make sublime 
And beautiful my life 
While yet I lingered on the shores of Time. 


To judgment swift my guides in doctrine came; 
Which one lived out the royal truths he preached 
Which one loved mercy, and ne’er overreached 

His weaker brother? And which one forgot 

His own in other's claim, 

And put self last? I sought, but found him not; 

And wept and railed because religion seemed 
Only the thin ascending smake of words— 
The jangling rude of inharmonious chords ; 

Until—my false inductions to disprove— 

Across my vision streamed 

The glory of a life aflame with love. 

One who was silent while his brethren taught, 
And showed me not the beauties of his creed, 
But went before me, sowing silent seed 

That made the waste and barren desert glad; 

Whose hand in seeret brought 

Healing and comfort to the siek and sad; 


Agiow, I cried, “ Here all my questionings end; 
Oh! what is thy religion, thy belief?” 
Smiling, he shook his head with answer brief— 
This man so swift to act, so slow to speak— 
In deeds, not creeds, my friend, 
Lives the religion that I humbly seek.” 


And soft and swift across my spirit stole 
The rest and peace so long and vainly sought; 
And though I mourn the graces I have not, 
If | may help my brother in his need, 
And love him as my soul, 
I trust God's pardon if I hvae no creed.—Old and New. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PICKLES. 


ICKLES are liable to a dangerous adulteration, 
P arising from two sources. The one results 
from boiling them on the large seale in copper ves- 
sels (those of iron being utterly unsuitable,) by 
which a portion of copper is dissolved off and 
mixed with them; whilst an exceedingly common 
source of positive danger in eating them, is caused 
by the intentional addition of a salt of copper, for 
the purpose of giving them a rich green appear- 
ance—a method by which stale materials can be 
passed off to the eye as pickles of first-rate quality. 

It is impossible to be too particular in the pur- 
chase of any kind of “ green” pickles; for if cop- 
per be present the most serious results may follow. 
The acetic acid contained in the vinegar acts rapidly 
upon copper and produces the well-known pigment, 
verdigris. This salt is almost invariably present in 
the green pickles commonly sold. A really pure 
pickle has a kind of dingy olive tint, and is accord 
ingly unsalable unless backed by the names of 
well-known firms of high standing. From an ex 
perience nearly fatally bought, we have long de 
pended on the last qualification in the choice of 
pickles, and would fain urge the same course upon 
our readers. 

Copper is easily detected in solution—if a clean 
knife be dipped into a liquid suspected to contain 
copper in solution, the latter is immediately thrown 
down as metallic copper upon the iron, which is 
thereby apparently converted into copper. Again, 
if to the suspected liquid some strong ammonia, or 
smelling salts in solution be added, a fine bluc 
color will result if copper is present. Either of 
these tests is so remarkably easy of application as 
to render it incumbent on every housekeeper to 
try the purchased pickles before sending them to 
table. 

Should poisoning occur, an abundance of loaf 
sugar about the best remedy, preceded or fol 
lowed by the white of an egg dissolved in a tea- 


cupful of water. 


BoutpeR VALLEY, Monrana, 
February 11th, 1872. 

Dear Frrienp “ Pirsry”: As soon as the weather 
will permit, I want you to come out here, and take 
a peep into some of our Western windows, and | 
can assure you if you do come to Montana, that 
poor old Deacon Skiles, with his seven children and 
watery eyes, wont be your last chance, but in the 
mean time, while the weather is so cold, and the 
railroad snowed up, I will just give you a little 
peep into a Montana window, and let you see 
whether you would like us or not. 

In a great many of your writings you advise 
women to have a hired girl to help them, and give 
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them some very wholesome advice about having 
girls to do their work. Now I expect you will hold 
up your hands in horror, and wonder how we ever 
get along, when I tell you that out here in Montana 
hired girls are unknown, and you couldn't get one 
if you was lying at the point of death. I havea 
little girl, nine years old, who never saw a hired 
girl since she can remember, but in their place, we 
have to hire men, or boys as we call them, no mat 
ter what their age is. But it is not every one that 
can get along with their boys in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Brown called on me one day, and I left my 
boy in the kitchen with a few simple instructions, 
and went and sat down forachat. The first thing 
she broke in on me with, “ Now do tell, Mrs. Sky 
lights, how it is you manage your boys; why,” 
said she, “if I left mine alone I should expect 
everything to be turned topsy turvy and my victuals 
all burned up.” 

“ Now,” said I, “ Mrs. Brown, there’s just the 
secret of it, you don’t expect them to do well and 
you are not backward about telling them of it, and 
they get so that they wonttry. Last summer, sister 
came down and wanted I should go with her after 
currants; now I had just mixed my light bread 
(I make potato yeast,) and I knew if I waited till 
after it was baked that it would be too late to go. 
So I ealled my boy, and, said I, ‘John, I want to 
go with sister and get some currants, and I believe 
you can bake my bread as nice as I can, if you 
will try.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘just you tell me how, 
and I will do the best I can.’ So I teld him how 
full to let the pans get, and how long to bake it, 
and how to regulate the fire, and then I left. 
When I came back, John said, the first thing, ‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Skylights, I just got your bread baked “ sku 
kum.”’ I looked at it and praised the baking, 
but, said I, ‘ John, where is the rest of it?’ ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘isn’t that all?’ I went and lifted the 
curtain of the little cupboard where I raise my 
bread, and there on the upper shelf was another 
pan of bread just as light as it could be, entirely 
too light to bake. Poor John just stood and looked 
without saying a word, till I broke the silence by 
telling him to never mind, that it would make 
splendid rusks. I just took a little butter and 
sugar and worked into the dough, then rubbed a 
little fresh lard on my hands and made them out 
into balls about the size of an egg and placed them 
close together in a pan, and let them raise a few 
minutes, and baked them for supper, and when the 
people praised my rusks, I told them they must 
give the praise to John.” 

Now I want to know one thing. In your recipe 
for buttermilk-bread, in the January number, you 
only make mention of two spoonfuls of flour, now 
I want to know if that is all you use. 

Yours, trustingly, 
Susan Sxyvienr. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Trese Years In A Man-Trap. 
Nights in a Bar-Room Illustrated. 
J. M. Stoddart @ Co. Priee $2.00. 

In their preface to this new volume, the pab- 


By the author of “ Ten 
Philade|phia: 


lishers say : 

“Tt is nearly twenty years since the author of 
this volume gave to the public ‘Ten Nients in a 
Bar-Roow ’—a revelation ef the evils of liquor- 
selling so true to nature, so vivid in pictorial effect 
and so strong in its delineation of character and 
incident, that it took the people by surprise, and it 
has ever since held its own among the most popular 
books of the day, the demand for it being stil] un- 
abated. 

“In ‘Taree Years ty A Man-Trap’ he grap- 
ples again with the monster Intemperante, but in a 
new field, and with enemies more thoroughly disci- 
From a quiet country vil- 
Suear’ he turns toa 


plined and organized. 
lage with its ‘Sickie 
great city with its six or seven thousand saloons 
and dram-shops, and uncovers the deadly ulcer 
that is eating steadily down toward the vitals of the 


AND 


people. 

“From the first page to the Jast of this new 
book the reader wil! find himself drawn on and on 
by a series of rapidly-reeurring pictures, some of 
them so intense and vivid, yet so true to real life, 
that he will almost hold his breath while he follows 
the author from canvas to canvas through the 
whole, 

“Tt cannot fail, the publishers believe, to make 
a profound impression. Its scenes, its facts, and, 
above all, its deep pervading earnestness, will 
powerfully impress every one, and awaken the 
people to a new sense of their duty and their 
danger.” 

As this new volume is sold only by canvassing 
had at the book 
stores, we have arranged to supply any of the 
readers of the Homp MaGazine who may wish to 


$2.00—we will 


agents, and cannot, therefore, be 


obtain it. On receipt of the price 


mail a copy, postpaid, to any address. 


Witrrep Cumpermepe. An Autobiographical Story. By 
George Macdonald, author of “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood,” etc. Jlustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner € Co 
Those who take up this book expecting to find a 

sensational novel, will be disappointed init. To 

be sure, the author has made use of a story as a 

vehicle to convey his ideas on certain subjects ; but 

the story is neither intricate in plot nor astonishing 
in denouement. The book is metaphysical in char 
acter, and, as the tiny gilt butterfly and anchor on 
the cover indicate, treats of the soul and of faith. 

Maedonald is a bold and courageous writer. He 

does not hesitate to aftack long-established re- 

ligious dogmas when he believes them antagonistic 


to our highest ideas of truth and our best concep- 
tions of God, or to stand in the way of moral or re 
ligious advancement. He draws with severe out 
lines the character of a man of the most rigid 
school of faith, who, by his harsh course of religious 
training, drives his son into the regions of doubt. 
These doubts are honest, and are earnestly com 
batted 
religious faith is looked upon by the father as a 


but the very fact of questioning matters of 


sin of so deep a dye that the vicious hanits of an 
evil life sink into utter insignificance compared to 
t. The aim of the book is to show that there can 
be no doubt of the goodness of Ged, and that to 
lead a pure, simple, upright life is better than to 
possess the strongest faith untempered by charity. 
[his volume is for sale in Philadelphia by J. B 


Lippineott & Co, 


Tag Ant or Teacutne Scnoot. A Manual of Suggestions 
for the Use of Teachers and School Authorities, 
Superintendents, Controllers, Directors, Trustees, 
and Patrons of Public Schools and higher Instito 
tions of Learning. How to Organize, 
Govern, and Teach Schools of ali Grades, and what 
to Teach. By J. R. Sypher, author of “ History of 
Pennsylvania,” “ History of New Jersey,” etc. Phila 

Stoddart @ Co.. 


Establish, 


delphia: J. M. 


There is an originality and freshness in this vol- 


ume which at once seizes the attention of those 


interested in the subjects of which it treats. Its 
author has had abundant experience, and writes 
from a full practical knowledge in regard to the 
character and scope of public school education. 
He earnestly demands that our common schools 
shall be sehools for practical, not speculative educa 
tion. He pointedly condemns the prevalent abuses 
of the present system, and at the same time sug 


gests plain common-sense remedies for the ev 


complained of. Speaking, for instance, of examin: 
tions for teachers, he says: 


“Tt is a lamentable fact that, in a large majority 
of cases, the examination is most illogically cor 
ducted. Teachers are made to puzzle their brains 
over the solutions of intricate problems and mathe 
matics, or the explanation of disputed points in 
grammar, or the spelling of words not found in the 
literature of the times, nor used by any of the great 
writers in poetry or prose, or to give the bounda 
ries of some out-of-the-way province, or the locality 
of some obscure point in the earth’s surface. The 
ability to answer such questions divulges the fact 
that the teacher is a mere curiosity-monger, and 
has employed his time in the finding out of unusual 
and useless things. He is, therefore, of all men the 
most unfit to teach school. A much more sensible 
and useful method of examining teachers is to re 
quire each applicant to exhibit to the examiner, and 
to the schoo) authorities present, in what manner 
he would explain the principles of arithmetic to a 
class, in what manner he would introduce the sub 


ject of botany, how he would explain to a class the 
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astronomical principles involved in the study of 
geography, and how he would begin the study of 
grammar. The answer te such questions will at 
once discover whether the person answering them 
possesses knowledge accompanied with skill to in- 
struct others 

For sale by T. 8. Arthur & Son. Price $1.50. 
Tae 


Laurie, M.D 


Hom@oraraic Domestic Mepicixnz, By Joseph 
First American, from the Twenty- 
first English Edition. Edited and Revised, with 
numerous important Additions, and the Introdne- 
tion of the New Remedies, by Robert J. McClatchey, 

M.D. Philadelphia: ¥. E. Boericke. 

The great value of this work is attested by its 
popularity in Great Britain, where upwards of 
twenty thousand copies have been sold among the 
most intelligent portions of the community, homeo- 
pathic families there, as well as in this country, 
belonging chiefly to this class. It makes a volume 
of nearly eleven hundred pages, and is regarded by 
the profession as the best and most complete for 
family use extant. 

“For simple and ordinary ailments,” says the 
publisher, “it will be found to be all that is re 
quired in a medical treatise; while for more dan- 
gerous maladies, acute or chronic, by which life is 
often placed in jeopardy, when the services of a 
competent homeeopathie physician are unattain 
able, it will be found to be perfectly clear, exact, 
and reliable, both in the descriptions of diseases 
and of their proper homeeopathic treatment. It 
has beer 
contingencies ; 
comprehensible style, and in chaste language.” 


prepared for the many, and embraces all 
and is written in the mostducid and 


Tae Lirruz Great m Buack. By Margaret E. Wilmer. 
New York : National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House. 

An interesting and well-written temperance story, 
which is likely to become popular among youthful 
readers. 


ARTHUR'S LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Tux Unpercrounp Ral.roap A Record of Facts, 
Authentic Narratives, L« , Narrating the 
Hardships, Hair-breadth Escapes, and Death Strug- 
gles of thé Slaves in their Efforts for Freedom, as 

1 Others, or Witnessed 


tters, ete 


Related by Themselves ar 
by the Author; together wit! 
the Largest Stockholders, and most Liberal Aiders 
and Advisers, of the Road. By William Still. Phila 
delphia: Porter @ Coates. 


Sketches of some of 


Almost every one has heard of “The Under- 
ground Railroad,” an organization that existed 
before the abolition of slavery in this country, hav 
ing for its object the assistance of fugitive slaves 
on their way through the free States into Canada. 
Its operations were very extensive, and its agents 
numerous. But everything was conducted with 
such caution and secrecy that even at the North 
not one man in a thousand knew anything of its 
local habitation, or the work it was doing. 

Mr. Still, the writer of this book, a colored citizen 
of Philadelphia, and a man of property, was one of 
the most active agents connected with the “ Under- 
ground Railroad,” and in this volume gives full 
and complete details of its operations, with the 
names of leading men engaged in the work. 

All who feel an interest in the subject will find 
Mr. Still’s book replete with facts and ineidents con- 
nected with the running off of slaves from the South, 
and their passage through, or concealment in the 
freestates. Many of the narratives are of the intens- 
est interest. The volume is liberally illnstrated, and 
has a large number of portraits. 
By Mra. J. Boston 


ALLEGoRIEs oF Lirz. 8. Adams. 


Lee & Shepard. 

A collection of more than twenty short stories, 
allegorical in form, and beautiful and elevating in 
sentiment. They are written in a finished and care- 
ful style, and will be found pleasant and profitable 
reading. The volume is a tasteful one, handsomely 
printed and bound. 
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“THE TEMPERANCE BLESSING.” 

This is the name given to a meeting and a work 
in our city, which has, with the simplest agencies, 
and under the direction of one individual, accom 
plished marvellous things in the past four years. It 
is another striking instance of the power for good 
or evil that lies in a single, earnest, untiring, self- 
devoted, one-idea man. 

Four years ago, Mr. Charles Heritage, thankful 
for the more than human strength that had lifted 
him out of the river of death and set his feet on 
solid ground, humbly promised that if God would 
continue to him that strength, he would give bim- 
self to the task of saving others. And in this con- 


socration of himeelf, he went to work—not in 


DEPARTMENT. 


organizing an association; not in appeals for co 
operation ; not in seeking a wide field of labor; but 
in going down to the tempted, the fallen, and the 
weak, and taking hold of whatever in them was not 
yet wholly lost to better and higher influences. 

He obtained, by solicitation, the use of one of the 
court rooms in Chestnut Street below Sixth, one 
night in each weck. Then he got a little trans 
parent sign painted with the words, “ TEMPERANCE 
Buiesstnc—Free To Aut,” and set it up in one of 
the windows on a Tuesday evening—and there it 
has been found on each succeeding Tuesday even 
ing until now. 

He was all alone in this. No, not alone, for God 
was on his side, and angels worked with him. 
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such @ novel invitation, and in such a place, could 
not pass unheeded. Poor, weak, wretched men, 
seeing it, took hope, and came in to see what it 
meant, and get the “ blessing,” if perchance it were 
not too late, They found Mr. Heritage there ready 
to take them by the hand, to speak words of hope 
and encouragement; to show them the way out of 
their bondage and defilement. They found him 
tender, and kind, and sympathetic. He went down 
to their low estate, and showed them that he under- 
stood it all, and pitied them—was their brother. 
He told them that God pitied them, and was moved 
to help them from a divine compassion. That if 
they would look to Him they would receive all the 
strength they needed. He sang and he prayed with 
them; he got eloquent men to come and talk to 
them ; reformed men to come and tell the story of 
their reformation; innocent children to come and 
sing and recite to them, and sometimes to give them 
entertaining tableaux. And so he went on, week 
after week, crowding the court room every Tuesday 
night, and leading in four years nearly four thou- 
vand persons to sign the Temperance Blessing 
Pledge! 

Think of it! 
through the effort of a single man! In.the new 
temperance book—‘Turesx Years mm aA Man 
Trap”—is the true story of one who was saved by 
means of the “ Buessine.” It is told in the first 
person, and almost in the language in which it was 


Four thousand in four years, 


given to the author—a strange, sad, pathetic story, 
in which the poor, almost lost inebriate tells how 
he saw the little transparent sign one Tuesday 
night when on the brink of despair, went in to see 
what it meant, heard and saw things that took him 
baek to better days, and, under the new inspiration 
of the hour, signed the pledge and was saved. 

Mr. Heritage now publishes a handsomely- 
printed monthly family temperance paper in this 
city, called “ The Jemperance Blessing,” at $l a 
year, the profit of which he devotes to his noble- 
work. It is cheap and good. Send for it, all you 
who feel moved to help in the good cause. Direct to 
Charles Heritage, 26 North Nimth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


“THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.” 


An extract from this new volume by the author 
of “Ten Niguts iy A BAr-Room,” will be found in 
this number of the Home Magazine, and also one 
of the fine illustrations by Bensell, On referring 
to the review department, the reader will be able 
to get an intelligent idea of the book, and its great 
purpose. Since the appearance of “ Ten Nights,” 
nearly twenty years ago, the author has only taken 
up the subject of temperance in an occasional brief 
effort. He has now come to the work again, 
grappling with the enemy on a new field, uncover 
ing his masked batteries, and making such a 
revelation of his evil work as cannot fail, he be- 
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lieves, to aronse the people to a new sense of 
danger, and a higher perception of duty. 

The book, in order to get it well into the hands 
of the people, will be sold by canvassing agents 
only. It is a handsome volume of over three hun 
dred and sixty pages and sells for $2. Agents are 
wanted everywhere. We will mail a copy, post 
paid, to any address on receipt of the price. 


——1o0-— 


THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER. 
Messrs Lowry, Brown & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
have commenced the publication of a large and 
handsome sheet bearing the above title. It is in 
tended to post our soldiers—those in active service 
and those discharged—in all matters interesting to 
or concerning them. It is also intended to furnish 
these soldiers and their families with abundance of 
good reading; and a large portion of the paper is 
devoted to literary matter—stories, both continued 
and short, sketches, poetry, ete, etc. It is a hand 
some sheet, and deserves extensive patronage. 


a 


“LITTLE THINGS.” 

We have received a pretty little paper, neatly 
printed and tastefully illustrated, bearing the name 
of “ Little Things.” It is published at Brinton, 
Allegheny Co., Pa., “by a family of girls,” who, 
we believe, not: only edit the little sheet, but set 
the type for it as well. These young girls cer 
tainly deserve encouragement in this their brave 
step so far out of the common line of girls’ doings, 
and we trust their enterprise will prove a success. 
We see it has already reached its second volume 


—eoo——— 


CUFFS AND COLLARS. 

Sixty thousand cuffs and collars is said to be the 
daily product of an Albany cuff and collar factory 
It is here that the collar laundresses struck for higher 
wages about a year ago; but, not having any votes, 
the daily press of both political parties- gallantly 
took up the cry against them, and se. inflaenced 
public opinion, that the poor women had to give in 
at last, and go on with their work again at the 
miserable prices they had vainly hoped to see ad. 
vanced, 

—ghbaune 
BOOKS BY MAIL. 

Ornanee Brossoms, Fresn axnp Fapsp by T. 5 
Arthur, $2.50. 

Tures Years in A Man-Trap, by the author of 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” $2.00. 

Ten Niguts 1x A Bar-Room, $2.25. 

For $4.00 we will send “Orange Blossoms” and 
“Three Years in a Man-Trap.” 

For $3.00 we will send ‘“Three Years” and “ Ten 
Nights.” 

For $3.25 we will send “ Orange Blossoms” and 
“Ten Nights.” 

For $5.00 we will send alb three of these books. 
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ADVERTISERS’ 


THE ACME OF THE CHROMATIC 
ART .—We recently paid a fiying visit to the exten- 


sive lithographic establishment of Mesérs. Iruval & 
Hunt f this city, and were much surprised to find 
that they executed and published so many works of 
art ure merit. Ameng which we might name 
the subscription chromo, entitied * Tegner's 
Dr strating Longfellow’s poem. This is cer- 
tai wonderful production, one that defies the 
er il eve of the connoisseur to detect that it is not 
an uinal painting, of the highest merit. The touch, 
tone, and or are perfect 

We understand that this chromo has received the 
er ement of some of our leading Philadelphia 
artists and of many gentlemen, lovers and patrons of 
art, W heretofore, have not recognized any chromo 
as worthy of a place in their collection—but the supe 
riori f “Tegner’s Drapa” over everything pro- 
duced in this line has overcome their scruples and 
they are now pumbered among its subscribers. 

We are happy to say that this beautiful art oriznated 


some thirty years ago at Messrs. Duval & Hunter's 
establishment, and that to day—through their energy 
and sk it has reached d perfec tion 


MARION UNITED § STATES WATCH 
COMPANY'S WATCHES (Giles, Wales & Co. 
New York) were awarded the First Premiums at 





“F of American Institute,” New York, 1870; at 
“} fo Mechanics’ tnstitnte,” Cincinnati, 1870; 
at , State Fair,” New Orleans, La., 

a State Pair,” Houston, Texas, 1871; at “ 
nationa! Industrial Exposition,” Buffalo, N. Y.. 1871; 
at va State Fair,” Dubuque, lowa, 1871, and at 
eve! vir where they have been exhibited, over all 
corIppett 8. 





= ARFIELD’S COLD-WATER SOAP.— 

E. Pa Davis, Esq, Commissioner of Immigration 

for the State of Minnesota (office 156 Broadway, N. Y.), 
wr : 

[ can most heartily and cheerfully recommend War- 


field's ¢ i-Water Soap, Asa laundry soap it is so far 
superi to any other which has been used in my 
tamily (and we have ‘used all) that comparison with 
them would be out of place. 

‘When this soap was presented to me for trial, I 
looked upon it with suspieion.. And my wife said 
‘Hur g for she had before tried soap, for which 
similar propé@rties andl virtués were claimed, with re 
sults far from favorable. 


But on the first trial of Warfield’s we were aston- 
ished at the result, it being even better than claimed. 


And w, atter using it several months in my own 
family, and from the testimony of ali our friends who 
have used it I can'truly eay that, as a laundry soap, it 
ha » « al. My linen never looked so pure and 


white as since washed with it It is labor-saving 
and ecomical. It dispenses with the use of the wash- 
hoard, and thereby saves the wear and tear on cloth- 
ing. It washes with cold or warm water. as one 
prefers, and does not in any way injure the fabrie 


i ixande of testimonials similar to the toregoing 
might readily be obtained. But nothing will be half 
80 « neing, after all, as TRYING THE SOAP YOURSEL? 

M factored and sold by E. Packer & Co., Nos. 444 


and 448 York Avenue, Philadelphia. 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS throughout 
the country will find in the stock of Bargh, Warren & 
Co., whose advertisement will be found in this num- 
ber. a full and complete assortment of news and book 
papers, Manilla, colored cover and poster papers, and 
every — i of papers used for job printing. We re- 
eommend this house to our friends, with full confi 
det in their ability and fairness. 








Nt iT scell AS A DIET.—Nutrina and Nutri- 
ette ar¢ repared from Wheat, and contain all the 
elements Pot mitrition necessary for a vigorous and 


healthful manhood, in the requisite proportions to 
give strength, tone, and vigor to mental and physical 
organism 

lo all of sedentary habits, wastins a isa diet of super- 
excellence, and its virtues make in some form, a 
favorite article of daily food. Sold % all Grocers. 
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THE PEOPLE'S SPRING BED CO. (7 
South Second Street), have introduced a new bed- 
spring which is taking precedence of all other articles 
in that line in the Philade!phia trade, and must rapidly 
come into general use everywhere, and among all 
classes of people. Its simplicity and excellence com- 
mend it to the favor of all, and its unpreeedented 
cheapness brings it within the easy reach of all 

Sleeping on hard slats is but one remove from the 
barbarous discomfort of sleeping on the floor. No- 
thing but the want, or expensiveness of good 
springs has caused its toleravion so long. All occasion 
for its longer endurance is now removed. We can 
assure all who purchase the People's Springs that they 
will be well pleased with their investment. 





DREER’S FLOWER AND VEGETA- 
BLE SEXKDS.—Mr. Henry A. Dreer, of 714 Chest 
nut 8t., Philad> Iphia, is one of our widest known.and 
most reliable seedsmen He has always not only ali 





the standard varieties, but all the novelties of the 
season. His stock of bedding plants, shrubs, vines. 
and small fruits is also very large; and seeds, bulbs, 
and plants give universal satisfaction, His catalogue 
is sent free to all who apply for it. 


“OTTER BRAND” ALPACA.—FEvery lady 
is already farviliar with the superiority of the otter 


brand” alpacas. They are light in texture that 
they are specially adapted r spring and summer 
wear. They have, moreov the highest possible 
lustre, which they retain far-longer than ordipary 
alpacas, 
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Dr. Starkey, Compound Oxygen Treatment.. 
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Colgate & Co.’s Bouquet Soap 
Florence Sewing Ma 
Enoch Morgan's Sons’ Sap« 
Tarranht’s Seltzer Aperient 
Madame Foy’'s Corset Sk 

Dr Sherman, Rupture 
Black Alpaca . 
Domestic Sewing Machine 
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U. 8. Piano Co. pecgensspdegabh 
Common Sense Family Sewing Machine, 
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Home Magazine Prospect 
Children’s Hour Prospex tus, 
Allen's Lung Balsam, 
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Choice and Beautiful Steel Engr avings 
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